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The advance of science is not a 
steady relentless progress over a 
wide front, making irretrievably its 
own the ground over which it 
passes; its methods and results im- 
peccable, inerrant and _ infallible. 
Science is rather a human adventure, 
with all that this implies of ups and 








downs, of advancement and retreat, 
of success and failure. Science is 
mankind in the process of forming 
habits. 


H. S. JENNINGS 
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EMOVAL on May first to the 

address given below increases 
by one-half the space heretofore 
available for the School’s activi- 
ties. “~S A new era of opportunity 

thus emerges from thirty-three 
years of service in offering 
professional education 
for social work. 





The New York School of Social Work 
122 East Twenty-second Street 
New York 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


GEORGE WARREN BROWN 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WORK 





SUMMER SESSION 


During the six weeks’ period from 
June 12 to July 24, 1931, the student 
may secure some of the general 
courses prerequisite to those given in 
social work as well as certain of the 
specialized courses. The Summer 
Session Bulletin will be sent on 
request. 


Address the Director 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Simmons College 


School of Social Work 


Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 


Community Work 


Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 


Address 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 








The Pennsylvania School of Social 
and Health Work 


Graduate Training for Social 
Case Work, Community Social 
Work, Public Health Nursing. 


Special Announcement 


A new and enlarged two year 
program of graduate training 
for Medical Social Work is now 
offered under leadership of full- 
time staff supervisor in this 
field. 


Bulletin and further informa- 
tion on request. 


311 S. Junrrer. STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT PRACTICES IN MEDICAL 
SOCIAL CASE RECORDING‘ 


GORDON HAMILTON 
New York School of Social Work 


of social case work that the record is of 

great importance. Records are always 
costly and if we are to justify spending 
money upon them we must justify it in terms 
of records that are really useful. The art of 
writing a record depends primarily on the 
recognition that records are to be read, not 
merely filed away. An unreadable record is 
a useless record and records may be unread- 
able because of style, arrangement, typing, 
and subject matter itself. 

In the field of social work the art of his- 
tory writing is particularly elusive. We find 
our problems in the area of human relation- 
ships. This means at the outset that our 
material is intangible, subtle, and infinitely 
complex, the art of making the factors in 
social situations visible is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to acquire, yet wé must acquire it be- 
cause we are not likely to be able to call the 
situation before us at a moment’s notice; we 
are not apt to be the only one treating the 
patient, and others will probably treat the 
patient after us. Good recording is then 
indispensable. 

What is it that we should make visible in 
the record? Here again it depends on 


|: has long been recognized in the practice 


_ ‘Introduction to a medical social record form 
issued by the American Association of Hospital 
Social Workers. See page 72 of this issue. 





whether we think of the record as primarily 
for the purposes of treatment or for re- 
search. These points of view are not incom- 
patible and the same record properly written 
for practice should be valuable for research; 
but this does not mean that anyone with a 
research problem can find any data he may 
want in a record. We are more and more 
coming to feel that records used for research 
must to some degree be written with a par- 
ticular research problem in mind if they are 
to be very useful except for broad generaliza- 
tions or certain kinds of statistics. To deal 
adequately, however, with the research dis- 
cussion would fall beyond the purpose of this 
paper and we are here making the assump- 
tion that the record is written primarily for 
the purpose of treating the patient and im- 
proving one’s skill in treating patients. If 
we take this view we shall agree, I believe, 
that the peak of recording is the social diag- 
nosis, that the thread of diagnostic insistence 
should be evident throughout the record, and 
that the steps which we are proposing to 
take, commonly called “ plan of treatment,” 
as well as the treatment itself shall be equally 
evident. 

Some people feel that visibility and scien- 
tific accuracy are better served by a record- 
ing style which tends to reflect as accurately 
as possible the case work processes them- 
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selves. They would give interviews in de- 
tail and as nearly verbatim as possible, be- 
havior would be reproduced descriptively 
and photographically, and interpretation by 
the case worker would be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Others feel that the case history is 
the worker’s own tool and that he may 
record in any way he chooses provided he 
distinguishes clearly between fact and inter- 
pretation, inference and impression. Dr. 
James Corscaden in his invaluable little 
book, History Taking and Recording,” rep- 
resents this point of view. He says: 

To record the information, he must have in mind 
the purposes for which the record will be employed 
and the form which will best serve to make his 
information available. At first the student may 
believe that the taking and the recording of the 
history will go hand in hand. In practice it will 
prove otherwise. In taking the history he will be 
compelled to adapt himself to the particular situ- 
ation as he finds it, following this method with one 
patient and that with another. On the other hand, 
in recording the history he will be limited only by 
his own capabilities and may adopt any style and 
form, conventional or unconventional, which seems 
best to him. 


And he further counsels “to take a long 
history but write a short one.” Actually one 
finds recording fluctuating between these 
two styles—the photographic and that of di- 
gested and arranged material. 

Since in case work we agree that each case 
is different, we probably can easily agree that 
each record within certain departmental re- 
quirements should be different. Each record 
should in fact be adapted to the case it is 
revealing. Verbatim, “slow movie” write- 
ups of behavior and all forms of condensa- 
tion and summary have their appropriate 
places and uses. Nevertheless we are able 
to make some broad distinctions and perhaps 
to find some general considerations within 
which we may operate. 

The natural and original form of social 
case work recording has been chronological. 
We have followed the annals or diary or 
“open structure” type of recording for 
various parts of the record but in the last 
few years this original form has been modi- 
fied in a good many directions and we have 
become conscious that the record has differ- 
ent chapters which contribute rather differ- 
ent things to the composition. Thus the 
record, whether unit or written merely for 
the social service department, may be con- 
ceived of as having a structure. 


* Paul Hoeber, New York. 
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The format of the record: With the ip. 
creased recognition that records are for use 
that they are to be read, there has come 
greater interest in the bookmaking aspects 
or format of the record. The present tend. 
ency is to use sufficiently heavy covers for 
hard wear, bind the material in firmly with 
some device which will not easily tear, and 
lay the material in flat so that it may be 
read like a book. It is scarcely necessary to 





discuss this point in detail and there js 
wide variety for individual tastes: Clear 
margins, some indexing, good typing, and 
neat, well-arranged material are considered 
indispensable. 

The face card: This has shown a gow 
deal of development. In many of the earlier 
records the face card virtually took the place 
of a case history and was used for all pur. 
poses. This made it a sort of omnibus affair 
on which anyone might find anything con. 
venient to the worker. It was often used a 





a device to avoid reading the narrative 
Nowadays we see a tendency toward simpli 
fication and an acceptance of the fact tha 
the face card has two major functions: to 
give the social setting at a glance and t 
register the patient. When we say “the 
social setting. at a glance’ we mean in the 
same sense that the program gives the scene 
and dramatis personae at a play. Names 
ages, address, family make-up, social status 
occupation, nationality, citizenship, and re 
ligion are among the more or less permanet 
facts which serve to identify the patient i 
time and space. Although problems may 
appear on the face card, the importance 
given to social diagnosis in the modem 
record suggests a separate diagnostic shee 
or some appropriate place in the body of thi 
record for diagnoses. The face card, 
addition to matters of general identifyir 
significance, may carry certain administre 
tive identification such as the clinic th 
patient is attending, the worker, or servic 
or ward, which is a convenience in finding 
the patient. 

Origin of case: It is customary to have4 
referral note showing where and _ how th 
case originated. This may be quite routin! 
or a carefully analyzed: note, depending & 
the circumstances of referral. 

Patient’s statement: As part of the soci 
study, a good deal of attention is now givé 
to the present situation as it looks to # 
patient. One of the trends in recording } 
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not only to give events but also to give the 
patient’s feeling about these events. Among 
these events and experiences we single out 
for special attention the present medical 
social situation and what it seems to mean 
to the patient. Many people feel that the 
patient’s own story should be given as simply 
and naturally as possible, often in his own 
words or at least with some direct quotation, 
the use of verbatim recording being here 
particularly appropriate as likely to reveal 
the patient’s emotional tone. 

The doctor’s interpretation of the prob- 
lem: Ina hospital not only the medical data 
but the doctor’s interpretation of the medical 
problem with, if possible, an estimate of the 
handicap and of the prognosis, is extremely 
important. In a unit record, medical data is 
not usually repeated ; only the interpretation, 
as given to the social worker, is recorded. 
In a non-unit record an abstract or summary 
of the medical data as well as the interpre- 
tation is customary. 

The social study: Investigation was orig- 
inally recorded diary fashion so as to reveal 
each step in the whole process; the present 
tendency is to complete the social investiga- 
tion and then from rough notes dictate or 
compose a social study such as is suggested 
in the accompanying medical social history 
outline. There is considerable agreement 
among social case workers‘ as to the area 
and character of the social study. Cultural 
background, family relationships, home and 
neighborhood, developmental and marital 
history, occupational, recreational and edu- 
cational history, association with relatives 
and friends, budget and economic studies are 
apt to be significant in the understanding of 
any social case problem. No one suggests 
that the norm or pattern for social study 
shall be rigidly followed. The use of the 
pattern is determined hy the nature of the 
problem, by the treatment objectives, by the 
attitude of the patient, and it is always con- 
ditioned by the time at one’s disposal, by 
common sense, and by experience. The 
more experienced the case worker, the less 
does he make the social study a little of 
everything or a great deal of everything in 
the pious hope that some of it may prove 
significant; but from the very start, driven 


See page 72 of this issue. 

*Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. A 
Won of the Milford Conference, Am. Ass’n Social 

orkers. 


by the double purpose of understanding the 
patient as he is and trying to solve his prob- 
lem, he moves as rapidly as possible to selec- 
tive, relevant, and differentiated use of social 
data. We must see as much as possible, 
listen and interview as carefully as possible, 
but record only such material as we want 
remembered—which is quite different from 
recording everything. Having completed 
his examination or investigation the social 
worker arranges, groups, and blocks the ma- 
terial generally in an historical or genetic 
way, trying to discover why the problem 
came to be so and what manner of person the 
patient really is, and how his problem affects 
or is affected by others. Recently there has 
been a reaction against the genetic topical 
study and in favor of a more fluid one but 
this is too complicated for our discussion. 
Both the diary and blocked forms of social 
study are acceptable and should be used as 
desired. 

Diagnosis: We have already had in our 
record the situation and problem as they 
look to the patient and to the physician. We 
now come to social diagnosis—a statement of 
the problem as it looks to the social worker. 
This should follow the social study or else 
be placed on a diagnostic sheet. No diag- 
nosis is final, and in a complicated case there 
will be a number of recorded diagnoses as 
the problems change or new data are found. 
If we are in what Dewey calls a “ problem 
solving ” mood, if we realize that diagnostic 
insistence must be visible throughout the 
record, this in itself will make our records 
more useful, just as in drama the articula- 
tion of the plot is imperative. If our social 
study has been quite exhaustive many 
workers will prefer to make a short sum- 
mary of findings before proceeding to the 
diagnosis itself. These findings are merely 
the more significant facts or factors, positive 
and negative, in the foregoing study. Ina 
short study such a summary will hardly be 
necessary and the worker proceeds to record 
a diagnosis which is usually a few sen- 
tences, sometimes referred to as a diagnostic 
statement, which give an interpretation of 
the social situation. Diagnostic statements 
should not be elaborate but should focalize 
the main interacting difficulties. The ordi- 
nary working diagnosis should, I believe, be 
distinguished from full case analyses, case 
evaluations, etc., which are used in compli- 
cated cases with a teaching or research pur- 
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pose added to the treatment purpose. It will 
readily be seen that diagnosis is the meaning 
which emerges from a configuration of find- 
ings—especially pathological findings. It is 
usually wise also to use some sort of problem 
classification of the case which, although not 
so precise as the diagnostic statement, will 
define for the reader the types of problems 
being treated, and will thus index the case 
for administrative and research purposes.° 

Plan: In recording the plan of treatment 
at least two things are involved—a statement 
as to one’s objective or goal and an indica- 
tion of the steps necessary to reach the goal. 
If prognosis or forecast is recorded, and 
many people feel that the outlook or forecast 
should be recorded, this may be included 
either in the diagnostic statement or under 
what we have called “ Plan.”” Perhaps fore- 
cast is most easily treated in connection with 
diagnosis, although logically it may be said 
to lie between diagnosis and plan. If findings 
have been arranged as assets and liabilities, 
one may say that the liabilities define prob- 
lem, the assets suggest plan of treatment and 
the weighing of asset against liability gives 
prognosis. The asset and liability device 
has, however, always seemed to some of us 
too much of a bookkeeping matter—too logi- 
cal for case work purposes. Even the re- 
cording of a list of findings is usually un- 
necessary if one gives a short diagnostic 
statement, problem classification, prognosis, 
and plan. 

Treatment: Treatment is usually kept 
diary fashion but it is generally agreed that 
occasional summaries either in lieu of or in 
addition to the chronological entries increase 
visibility when done simply and not to excess. 
Treatment summaries contain either factual 
recapitulations of events or considerable 
evaluation of the treatment steps and their 
effectiveness, or may both recapitulate and 
evaluate. There is also a tendency,~ much 
discussed, to record an occasional interview 
or series of treatment interviews more or 
less in full, usually called “ process ” record- 
ing, which cannot be dealt with here. It is 
important to record a treatment goal or aim 
from time to time with some estimate of how 
it is to be achieved. 

Letters: Letters are of great consequence 
in all case work practice and, in spite of the 


®See A Medical Social Terminology: Hamilton. 
Social 
N. Y 


Service Dept., Presbyterian Hospital, 


telephone, skill and care in letter writing are 
receiving more attention than ever. Miss 
Richmond’s points for good letter writing in 
Social Diagnosis* ave probably still our best 
guide and we need only say in this connec- 
tion that there is a tendency to discard from 
the case history letters that are purely 
routine—as, for instance, appointment let- 
ters—and keep only letters which because 
of their content contribute to the intelligent 
handling of the case or are needed as a 
matter of record. 

The use of special summaries, reports, 
budgets, and so on, is perhaps too individual 
for mention here. 

To recapitulate, among trends in current 
records are the following: 





A tendency to introduce various summaries into 
the diary structure, especially the blocked social 
study and treatment evaluation. 

A tendency toward a more sensitive recording of 
the presenting social situation as it looks to the 
patient and to record attitudes and reactions to life 
experience as well as events. 

A tendency to rather full recording of important 
treatment interviews and to the shortening, on the 
other hand, of routine procedures. 

A diagnostic insistence which tends to reduce the 
amount of irrelevant factual material. 

A tendency to reduce the number of entries 
which are in the nature of accounting for time, 
visits made, number of letters written, and so on, 
and record such data by some administrative device 
like a day book rather than load the history with 
the “effort” or “mechanics” of case work. 

A tendency to take financial transactions, bills, 
and so on, out of the body of the record and 
account for them elsewhere. This does not include 
relief as a tool in treatment which is recorded in 
the treatment narrative. 

A tendency toward simplification of the face 
card in the light of the expansion of other parts of 
the record. 

A tendency toward the use of special sheets and 
summaries when some aspect of the social situ- 
ation is predominant, such as occupational and em- 
ployment history, recreational and leisure time 
activities, and so on. 

A tendency to much more care in typography and 
in the general make-up of the record. 


These trends are by no means universal 
and we recognize currents and counter-cur- 
rents among them but it is in the stream of 
shifting, developing, and necessarily diverse 
practice that we must try to conceive of our 
case recording problem. 

In case work a distinction has been arbi- 
trarily drawn between so-called intensive 
and non-intensive practice. This is admis- 
sible chiefly as a statistical and administra- 
tive convenience. Actually no such distinc- 


* Social Diagnosis: Richmond, p. 320. Russell 
Sage Foundation. 
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tion can exist. What is meant is that some 
cases call for more careful study than others. 
All studies whether intensive or non-inten- 
sive are selective, conditioned by what the 
problem is, what the patients want, what 
one is able to do to meet their needs, what the 
function of one’s own agency in the com- 
munity may be. Recording is even more 
selective than the study process itself and we 
may classify our cases for convenience into 
“social inquiry” or slight service records and 
the more carefully worked up history. It 
is usual to keep the same format for both 
types of case chiefly because there is no way 
of determining when a “ social inquiry ” will 
turn into the social study or a contact de- 
velop into a defined need. Sometimes these 
“social inquiry ” cases are not bound until 
they become “ intensive,” but in content they 
call for careful consideration and writing. 

Even in the slight contact, perhaps espe- 
cially in the slight contact, the form of com- 
position is important. We shall need in such 
a case the same accurate registration of the 
patient. This usually implies a face card as 
mentioned earlier with at least the informa- 
tion necessary for clearing with the social 
service exchange. We shall need a careful 
description of the immediate situation with 
such causal factors as immediately bear on it. 
This description would in the main take the 
place of the more intensive social history or 
personality study. We need a diagnosis 
which may be no more than a classification 
of the type of problem revealed. We need 
a brief statement of the action taken and, 
perhaps more than in the longer case, we 
need a statement as to why the case was 
disposed of on this simple level. This is not 
to be construed as an apology, but our reason 
for closing out or disposing of a case is 
likely to be one of the most important things 
in the handling of the slight contact. It is 
particularly true even when our disposing of 
it is to do nothing, either because the patient 
is himself competent to manage his problem 
or because the patient-group is competent or 
for some other good reason. The reason for 
closing should also serve to reveal to us 
whether what we are doing is rational and 
deliberate or the patch work incident to in- 
adequate time. To treat simple things 


simply is good sense and good case work but 
to record simple things briefly so that the 
meaning of the action is clear is much more 
difficult. Sydney Smith said: “If I had 


more time I would make this letter shorter.” 
Because it is so hard to show merely by good 
writing the reason for simple treatment, it 
is probably wise to make a closing statement 
part of the requirements of a short record 
much as we decide that a sonnet, because it 
is so little, must be perfect in every stress 
of its fourteen lines. It is hardly necessary 
to say that closing statements whether in 
short or long cases, should not, except in 
cases of great intrinsic interest, be elaborate. 
The proper place for a full “ closing” sum- 
mary is if and when a case is reopened! It 
has become a convention in some fields to 
make cumbersome closing entries. This is a 
misuse of the valuable summary idea. 

We should distinguish here between a 
record which is intended from the first to be 
short and essentially situational in concep- 
tion and any record which is stylistically 
good because it is brief, clear, and concise. 
All records should be as short as practicable 
because of the cost of writing and reading 
long records which must deal with all phases 
of social living. We should include what- 
ever is necessary, but a good recording style 
will never pad, never be redundant, will 
eschew fine writing and decoration of all 
kinds. Brevity is both a necessity and an 
art and the wordy record is silly and wicked. 
There is, I believe, a tendency in the field 
to make all records longer. A sounder 
tendency would be, within the general pat- 
terns discussed, and experiments yet to be 
attempted, to make most records different. 
Records are to be read and records are to be 
used and records should be written to suit 
the case work and not the case work to suit 
the records. 

In the so-called unit record all the con- 
siderations already discussed remain—but 
with this difference: We have a peculiar 
responsibility for orchestration. Not only 
have we the insistent obligation to make our 
material clear for our own uses but it must 
be clear for the use of others in the group. 
We must not over-play the other instru- 
ments and yet our particular instrument 
must come in at the right places and in the 
right way. To write a unit record well calls 
for a high degree of organization sense, a 
fine problem sense, the clearest sort of treat- 
ment objectives, and a determined effort not 
only to think clearly but to set down the 
results of the best thinking we are able to do. 
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A MEDICAL SOCIAL CASE RECORD FORM * 


HIS first medical social record form, 

which is offered by the Records Com- 

mittee of the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers as meeting the 
present minimum standards of the Associ- 
ation, is intended for use as a separate social 
record which will be filed in the social serv- 
ice department and not as a part of a unit 
medical record. The proposed form consists 
of a folder in which is kept a face sheet with 
pages of history which will be of the same 
size as the face sheet. A list of items which 
identify the patient and may be arranged as 
desired for the face sheet is recommended, 
together with an outline for use in classify- 
ing the medical and social history. The 
selection of material for the record is impor- 
tant ; the medical information should be such 
as to give a clear understanding of the 
patient’s present and possible future physical 
and mental condition and its social implica- 
tions. Although the kind and amount of 
social history which is secured and recorded 
will be determined by the needs of the indi- 
vidual patient, the committee believes that 
there are certain data which may be con- 
sidered basic in the solution of any problem. 
This basic material may be arranged under 
the five sub-headings of “ Social Data” in 
the history outline. Additional social history 
which comes out in the social study, and the 
chronological narrative of treatment or sum- 
mary statements of progress should be writ- 
ten on numbered pages and kept in the 
folder. 

Flexibility in the use of this form, the size, 
arrangement of topics, and so on, is urged. 
The committee does not wish to have this or 
any form standardized and hopes from time 
to time to improve this one and to develop 
others for case recording. 


SUGGESTED ITEMS FOR FACE SHEET 
I. Items Referring to Patient: 


, Name: Write surname first and other names in 
ull. 
Address: Write street and number as well as 


city and state. If patient later moves, new address 
with the date should be added. 
Previous Address: Write street and number as 
well as city and state with approximate dates. 
Date of Birth: State month, day and year. 


* Formulated by Ruth E. Lewis, for the Records 
Committee, and adopted by the American Associ- 
ation of Hospital Social Workers, June, 1930. 


Maiden Name: Pt., Wi., Mo. If patient is a 
married wornan, give her,maiden name. If patient 
is a married man, give maiden name of his wife. 
If patient is unmarried, give maiden name of 
mother. 

Birthplace: Write name of city or town and the 
state, if born in the U.S.A. Write name of city or 
town and country, if outside the U.S.A. 

Citizen: Write “ Yes,” “ No,” or “ First papers.” 

S.M.W.D. Sep.: Indicate, by drawing a circle 
around the abbreviation applicable, whether patient 
is single, married, widowed, divorced or legally 
separated. If deserted, this notation may be added. 

Arrival in U.S.A.: State month and year. 

Arrival in City: State month and year. 


Race: State whether White, Negro, Mongolian, 
American Indian, or Oceanic. 

Religion: State whether Roman or Greek 
Catholic, or Jewish. If Protestant, state the 
denomination. 

Date Record Opened: Write month, day, and 
year. 


Medical Record No.: Enter patient’s medical 
record number if necessary for reference. 


II. Items Referring to Relatives and Household 


Names of Relatives and Household: Under this 
heading all members of the family should be listed, 
with the name of spouse first, or, if unmarried, list 
first the names of father and mother and note 
whether living or dead. Then enter the names of 
children or siblings in chronological order begin- 
ning with the oldest. Patient may also be included 
in his place in the family group. The other rela- 
tives, then members of household, such as roomers, 
may be listed here also. 

Kin: State here the relationship to patient. 

Date of Birth: Enter year and, if known, month 
and day. 

Birthplace: Write name of city or town as well 
as state in U.S.A. Write name of city or town 
and country, if cutside the U.S.A. 

Civil Status: Designate by using abbreviations 
“S” (single); “M” (married); “W” (wid- 
owed); “D” (divorced); or “Sep” (separated). 

Address: State as exactly as possible if differ- 
ent from that of patient; otherwise write “ Same.” 

Medical Record No.: Enter the record number 
if necessary in locating or identifying medical 
records. 


III. General Items 


Social Service No.: Enter here the serial record 
number if one is used for filing. 

Report of Social Service Exchange: Enter the 
date of registration and list the names of agencies 
previously registered with the Exchange, the date 
of their registration and their record numbers, if 
available. Add names of agencies, dates, and record 
numbers of subsequent registrations. If there is no 
record at the Exchange, write “ No record.” 

Name of Social Worker: Write name of worker 
who opens record and add subsequent ones if there 
is a change. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL HISTORY OUTLINE 


(1) Reason for Social Study: State why patient 
came to attention of social service department. If 
case was referred, give name of referring person 
with his title or position. 
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(2) Medical Situation: Under this heading 
should be included such previous medical data as is 
significant to the medical social worker, the present 
diagnosis, recommendations for treatment, and the 
prognosis. The recommendations for treatment 
may include the place in which treatment is to be 
given, length of time, type, diet, medicines, and so 
on. The prognosis should be interpreted as includ- 
ing the expected outcome both with and without 
treatment and the extent to which it may be modi- 
fied by the social conditions. 

The source of this information (for instance, the 
name of the physician and his position) and the 
date on which it was secured should be clearly 
stated. 


(3) Social Data:2 

(a) Family Background or History 

Here may be given information in regard to 
parents, siblings, or spouse, and, in certain instances, 
of other relatives in such detail as is essential to an 
understanding of the patient and the present situ- 
ation. Their cultural background, health, educa- 
tion, religion, employment, earnings, recreation, 
attitudes toward each other, and so on, may be 
described. In the case of a child, and in many 
others, there will probably be the need of sub- 
dividing as more detailed information will be 
required. 


(b) Personal History : 
Information under this heading should cover as 
many of the following points as are pertinent: the 


*The kind and amount of social information 
should be determined by the. medical and social 
problems of the individual patient, but each of the 
aspects of the situation as outlined in “a” to “e” 
should be considered and _ described. Material 
should be concisely presented. In all instances the 
source of information, the date, and the name of the 
worker should be stated. 


patient’s education, work history (as previous and 
present industry, occupation, work hazards, and so 
on), marital history, interests, recreation, religion, 
patient’s attitude toward medical-social situation, 
and so on. 

(c) Financial Data 

Give a complete statement of the budget, includ- 
ing income from wages and other sources, and also 
details of the expenses and debts. 

(d) Housing and Home Conditions 

Description of the neighborhood and the house 
itself, including the number of rooms, sleeping 
accommodations, routine of living, and so on, 
should be given. 

(e) Reports from Social Agencies 

These reports should contain the dates on which 
the social agency opened and closed its case, its 
reasons for accepting responsibility, its social find- 
ings, action taken, and the situation at the time of 
closing. 

(4) Medical-Social Problems: The medical- 
social problems should be stated. The headings 
“ Findings,” ‘“ Medical-Social Diagnosis,” and 
“ Medical-Social Classification” may be used for 
appropriate content. 

(5) Medical-Social Plan: State the plan of 
procedure for solving the above problems. 

(6) Medical-Social Treatment: In summary 
form or in chronological order with the exact dates 
should be given the steps taken to solve the prob- 
lems. Changes in the medical or social situation 
necessitating changes in the social plan and treat- 
ment should be noted under the date the informa- 
tion was obtained. 

(7) Disposition and Evaluation: The situation 
should be stated and the definite reason given for 
the closing at this time. If certain problems have 
not been solved or no attempt made to do so, reason 
should be made clear. If possible, estimate what 
changes that have taken place seem to have resulted 
from treatment. 


_————_______ 
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AFTER UNEMPLOYMENT PUBLICITY —WHAT? 


BAIRD MIDDAUGH 
Publicity Assistant, Family Welfare Association of America 


LTHOUGH the past winter of unem- 
A ployment has added tremendously to 
the family case worker’s burdens, for 
the family agency publicity secretary it has 
been a kind of seventh heaven. Day after 
day his copy has landed on the front page 
with little more effort required than sending 
it to the editor. And so closely has his pub- 
licity been tied up with the center of public 
attention — unemployment — that stories of 
family work have been eagerly read by 
everyone and energetically sought by editors. 
Surveys, statistics, sob stories, and details of 
distress, which in a less frantic period would 
have no interest for newspaper readers, have 
filled the news columns. 
But newspapers, which are probably our 
most sensitive gages of public attention, have 


now cut down on unemployment copy. 
Press and public psychology are on the up- 
grade; readers either want to hear that 
the situation is improving or they are not 
interested at all. And just as family work 
slid into attention this winter on the unem- 
ployment interest, it will slide back into a 
more insignificant place because the public 
is tired of hearing the same old story. 

Indeed, a discerning family publicity sec- 
retary in a large mid-western city has 
inquired : 

What are family agencies doing, or planning to 


do, to keep the new interest in their work which 
the unemployment emergency has aroused? 


Once conditions start moving back to normal - 


the newspapers, which have been devoting more 
space than ever before to social conditions and 
charity relief, are going to drop it all like a hot 
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cake, as both they and their readers are fed up on 
tales of suffering and need, and what the social 
agencies are doing to relieve it. 

It seems to me that we are all going to have to 
strive very hard not to be forgotten. Unless we do 
something strenuous to retain this new-found in- 
terest of both the press and the public in the things 
we are doing, I am afraid there will be some lean 
years ahead, both as to finances and public interest. 


A new approach—something fresh, con- 
structive, and cheerful—is needed to hold 
the public after a dark winter of digesting 
facts about unemployment and case work 
and relief; with the coming of summer and 
a new year, the public mind reaches out for 
something bright. 

An approach which contains all these ele- 
ments was suggested at the last Annual 
Meeting of the Family Welfare Association 
of America—an emphasis on the inherent, 
underlying strengths of family life which, 
during a period such as the past winter, can 
carry families through to a continued, sus- 
tained plane of happy living. And while the 
public is recovering from an over-dose of 
unemployment publicity, it might be quite 
willing and glad to read about the bright side 
of family welfare work. 

The family welfare movement has never 
undertaken the publicizing of family life as 
a great national resource or as a far-reach- 
ing factor in helping individuals to keep their 
balance in times of stress. The family 
worker’s tacit assumption has always been 
that the family is a permanent institution 
with values already well known; and that we 
will always have the family with us. But in 
this day when family life is being bom- 
barded heavily by the iconoclasts and when 
industry is endangering the structure of the 
family, such a positive program is needed. It 
is not enough to sit calmly by and assert that 
the family is secure—at least it is not enough 
to convince the lay public. We must ham- 
mer at the public mind incessantly the. fact 
that family life is the happiest, most satisfy- 
ing way of living; that it is a great national 
asset; and that family welfare societies are 
powerfully important agents in stabilizing 
and building up this fine way of life. 

In family welfare publicity the emphasis 
has usually been on the technique, the case 
work involved, in working with families. It 
has rarely been on the end achieved—happy 
family life. This is not true of other great 
contemporary social movements — Public 
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Health, Playground and Recreation, Boy 


and Girl Scouts. In these movements popu- 
larization has never been given to the 
method, but to the end achieved through 
treatment—the pleasure of possessing per- 
fect health, the happy hours of relaxation on 
the playground, the fun of camping or 
tramping or otherwise enjoying the privi- 
leges of being a Scout. It is the populariza- 
tion of the simple idea of enjoyment in 
these special fields that has captured the 
attention and support of the public, not the 
understanding of the detailed technique of 
treatment. 

It is no more necessary that the lay public 
understand the intricacies of case work if it 
understands that a family society can aid 
families to achieve happy lives than it is for 
the lay public to understand the technique of 
curing diabetes so long as it appreciates the 
advantages of being free from diabetes. 
Moreover, emphasis on the end results of 
family case work will be more likely to 
broaden the general understanding of family 
welfare work and lessen the increase of the 
case load than statistics and statements on 
“What We have Accomplished During the 
Year” such as are frequently encountered in 
annual reports. 

In the inherent strengths of the family 
there lies the possibility of varied use of a 
vast amount of material. The timely ap- 
proach now would seem to be an emphasis 
on the value of the family in helping mem- 
bers through difficult periods (such as the 
past winter), with sub-emphasis on the work 
of the family society as the agent in holding 
families together. Even in normal economic 
periods, the service of the family in stabiliz- 
ing human beings and allowing them natural 
expression of their personalities in a stand- 
ardized world could be emphasized con- 
siderably more. 

This has been achieved successfully in a 
story which appeared in the Philadelphia 
Record in the form of an interview with a 
district superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Family Society. The headlines were as 
follows : 

DIVERTING HOME LIFE 


DECLARED ONLY. CHECK 
ON ROBOT CIVILIZATION 


Happy Domestic Ties Provide 
Best Relief from Increasing 
Standardization of Industry, 
Says Family Society Official. 
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After outlining the manner in which the 
average man’s business and social life is 
highly mechanized, the district superintend- 
ent is quoted: “Here is the crux—the 
family must be maintained, if the happiness 
of the individual and the intellectual level of 
the race is to rise.” 

An editorial appeared in the same paper 
on the same day based on the interview. 
The former was headed: “ Found: A New 
Use for the Home,” bringing out the fact 
that “although modern days are a threat to 
family life, according to moralists, modern 
life needs the family because it is the one 
place where a man can escape from the 
standardizing influence of industry.” 

Or, if we must discuss case work tech- 
nique, this is a happy way to persuade 
editors to do it: 


LAUGHTER—GOOD MEDICINE 


Laughter has been considered as the great pos- 
session of the frivolous—the constant amusement 
of the empty-headed. It is a little surprising to find 
a serious social worker counseling her fellows in 
the craft to take up the study of laughter as a 
social weapon .. . 

Miss Mary R. Ferguson says that social 
workers make the most progress when they get 
their people to. laugh at the troubles which have 
brought them distress. 

It is true. There is no sharper disjunction in the 
world than the one between families in which 
laughter is a habit and those in which it would be 
a strange and novel sound. 


The historical aspects of the family pre- 
sent important and exciting material worth 
writing about and with certainly a maximum 
of “human interest.” The family in 
America alone, dating back a thousand years 
to the age of the ancient cliff-dwellers of 
New Mexico and Arizona where it held a 
high position in the community, is teeming 
with material which could be made to work 
for the family welfare movement. 

The family publicist might well take a cue 
from the experience of national advertisers 
who have found almost without exception 
that persons are moved to action much more 
quickly through cheerful, positive pictures 
and copy resulting in pleasurable sensations 
than through arousing fear or pessimism. 
This is particularly applicable to our folders 
and our annual reports. Attractive and 
pleasing illustrations, simplicity and interest 
of subject-matter, and good taste in type and 
paper will do more to win ardent supporters 


for family work than harrowing case stories 
or pictures showing human misery. While 
family work is not advertising and its ends 
are to achieve understanding in the public 
mind and not acquisition, there is a most 
urgent need for the movement to “ sell 
itself ’’ to the public. The constructive ap- 
proach is especially timely after the past 
winter. 

An outstanding example of the more con- 
structive and cheerful type of publicizing 
family welfare work is revealed in the press 
notices which came out of the Family Life 
Conference held in Buffalo in 1927. The 
findings of this Conference were on the 
whole: That family life is not disintegrat- 
ing, it is simply changing its structure to suit 
a changing world. From the news point of 
view, this is no news at all. It is generally 
acknowledged without holding conferences 
to find it out. But what happened? Hun- 
dreds of papers all over the country gave an 
enormous amount of space—editorials, fea- 
ture articles, news stories—on what was said 
at Buffalo about family life. 

The straight news value of the Conference 
justified very little space; but because of the 
tremendous human interest value in the 
family and a good publicity director, the 
papers of the country were swamped with 
stories. A few of the headlines were: 


Biological Basis of the Family 

Tyranny of Stoves and Washtubs 

Education for Marriage 

More Concern for the Working Class Mother 
A Plea for Happy Homes 

The Great American Family 

The Family is Well, Thank You. 


Into all this material the service of the 
family worker was subtly brought—indirect 
publicity, to be sure, but undoubtedly more 
effective on the public mind than serious, de- 
tailed articles on family case work which, 
because of their insistence and educational 
tone, either discourage reading or antagonize 
those who do read. 

It is sometimes argued that such a popular 
approach is not dignified enough to repre- 
sent a great social movement; but when the 
qualities of human interest are inherently 

resent in the thing itself abo ich the 
en is built, it seems (Hissipation 
opportunity not to use this material to 
advantage. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA SHELTER FOR 
HOMELESS MEN 


HARRIET E. ANDERSON 


Chairman, Committee on Homeless, Family Welfare Ass'n of America 


76 
HE treatment of homeless men in 
Philadelphia during the past winter 
has been remarkable in several re- 
spects. For a city its size, perhaps the 


outstanding accomplishment is the degree to 
which information has been centralized 
through everyday working co-operation of 
social agencies. The centralization of plans 
was possible because there has been a Com- 
mittee on Homeless ior the past three years. 

The Committee on Homeless had not 
seemed to make much headway until last 
fall, when some improved and extended 
action seemed to be required. Then the 
Committee members found that they knew 
each other and trusted each other, that all 
of the members of the Committee had 
definite ideas as to the various weak spots 
in treatment, and, further, some suggestions 
of methods for more effective treatment. 
The Committee members discovered that 
they were ready to move together. This 
sounds simple but it implies that the founda- 
tion for real community planning had been 
laid by the meetings of the Committee dur- 
ing the three years previous, when mutual 
understanding and trust had become 
established. 

The organizations co-operating in the 
Philadelphia plan are: The Galilee Mission, 
The Whosoever Gospel Mission, Seamen’s 
Church Institute, The 5th St. Community 
Center, Goodwill Industries, The Salvation 
Army, the Travelers Aid Society, The 
Pennsylvania Prison Society, The*Catholic 
Young Men’s Association, and the Police 
Department. 

In October, 1930, The Committee on 
Homeless asked the co-operation of the 
Community Council in making a survey of 
homeless men in shelters, missions, police 
stations. In November, the Committee had 
information to show that the city had an 
inadequate number of beds for resident 
homeless men, not to mention non-residents. 





May 


The Lloyd Unemployment Committee, 
which is the general unemployment com- 
mittee for the city, was requested to furnish 
funds for a lodging house or “ Shelter.” 
The Committee on Homeless had a program 
and had selected the place for the Shelter, 
and the care of homeless men was the first 
relief project of the general committee. 

An enormous building was loaned to the 
Lloyd Unemployment Committee. It is an 
eight-story concrete and steel structure, 600 
by 200 feet. One hundred and fifty men 
who had been sleeping in police stations 
helped to get the building in order. Three 
thousand cots, army blankets, and mattresses 


were secured from the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the National Guard at 
Harrisburg. The kitchen and _ cooking 


equipment was set up after the fashion of 
an army kitchen, most of it borrowed. Four 
entire floors and part of a fifth were used 
as dormitories during part of the winter. 

An important part of the equipment was 
the medical department. Doctors were se- 
cured for regular duty and a trained nurse 
was put on full time. Infirmaries to care 
for temporary illnesses were established for 
both white and colored men. The reports 
from the medical department indicate the 
thoroughness of the work that was done and 
demonstrate by the small amount of serious 
illness that infection and contagion were 
constantly guarded against. 

Now comes what is to my mind the truly 
unique feature of the Shelter—the recrea 
tion. The Shelter had been opened only 2 
few days when the entire seventh floor of 
the building was given over to recreation 
The reason seems obvious, yet practice 
throughout the country does not indicate 








that it is. When the lodging house fi 
opened, the men were dangerously restl 
and everybody was nervous as to what th 
might do. Some one had the happy thou 
of having Charles H. English of the Play 
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ground Association of Philadelphia visit the 
Shelter. He says, “I found more than a 
thousand men on one of the floors with just 
benches. One newspaper was passing from 
hand to hand.” There was a radio, but the 
men wanted something to do. A recreation 
department was promptly established with 
four men in charge and equipment of which 
the following is significant : a stage on which 
amateur and professional performances are 
given; books and magazines—shelves and 
shelves of them—technical books, detective 
stories, history, novels; tables by the dozen 
for checkers, chess, dominoes, cards; in- 
struments for an orchestra; moving picture 
apparatus ; but the pet of all the equipment 
is the famous Tunney-Dempsey boxing 
ring. Any boxing ring would be popular, 
but this one !—the men all but stand in line 
just to get to sweep it. 

Many of the men realize that their 
future usefulness after all these months of 
idleness depends upon keeping themselves 
physically fit and the punching bags get 
plenty of punishment. The mentally alert 
ones are devoting themselves to the maga- 
zines and technical books. The number of 
police guards has been steadily decreased 
since recreation was introduced. Nobody 
fears violence, the dark blue atmosphere of 
discouragement is relieved, the men are in 
such good physical and mental state that 
they are fairly ready to work when the 
opportunity offers. The sight of hundreds 
of men intent upon doing something was 
terribly impressive to me as I visited. Surely 
society Owes as much as this to men who 
want to work and cannot find it and yet 
how few cities have provided anything more 
than the most meager food and lodging. 

One other feature of the Shelter ranks 
equally in importance with recreation and 
that is the reception of the men. Each man 
is interviewed at some length. Understand- 
ing of the individual to any great extent 
cannot be achieved, but each man has a 
chance to secure medical attention, he is 
helped to think over his possible resources 
in relatives, friends, former employers, 
church connections. He knows that he has 
an advisor who will do all that can be done 
for him as a person. If a man has any ideas 


as to what could be done to benefit himself, 
he at least has a chance to tell about them. 
There is no feeling of mass treatment—men 
are not just herded about. There is an 
atmosphere of quietness and good nature 
about the building that is not always present 
when one group of human beings holds in 
its hands the power to feed or not to feed 
another group of human beings. 

The non-resident men are sent to the 
Travelers Aid Society for social case treat- 
ment. Resident men are not limited as to 
time in the Shelter and this is a great im- 
provement over the practice in many lodging 
houses where a man is permitted to stay a 
day or two and then is compelled to move 
on. Philadelphia knows that these men are 
residents and the city recognizes its responsi- 
bility and does not compel them to beg for 
another night’s lodging. The public em- 
ployment bureaus are used freely and the 
men are placed whenever possible. “ Made” 
work is available for some but there is not 
sufficient even of that for single men. 

If cities must have unemployment, there 
is much to be learned from Philadelphia. 
Some of the points may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Housing may be centralized in so far 
as exchange of information about applicants 
is concerned. Organizations offering hous- 
ing register with the Shelter and use their 
own facilities to the utmost, sending appli- 
cants to the Shelter when their own space 
is filled. Housing organizations may work 
with each other, rather than in competition 
and at cross purposes. 

(2) Individualized service is _ possible, 
even in a big city, to a much greater extent 
than has been supposed ; and it is well worth 
thg effort. It is not enough to have men stand 
in line for hours for a bowl of soup. There 
has been very little standing in line in 
Philadelphia and there has been much 
personal service. 

(3) Cities that have resident idle men are 
showing ingenuity when they provide 
recreation in the absence of work. When 
cities get to the point where they cannot even 
make work for ablebodied resident men, 
they can at least make recreation to save 
them from utter disintegration. 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING 


CONSTANCE HASTINGS 
Assistant Director, County Agency Dept., Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 


N a city slum one expects to find social 
| problems; in the country the average 

person looks beyond the poverty to the 
lovely landscape. In a Pennsylvania county 
renowned for the beauty of its lakes and 
hills it was shocking to citizens and summer 
residents and even a bit surprising to the 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania that 
the “nearer sighted’’ Red Cross nurse 
should report a list of 108 children needing 
some sort of social care. Local people 
agreed with the nurse and the Children’s Aid 
Society that these children, not in China or 
India but at their own threshold, shouid be 
helped. It would take time to gather funds, 
but a small, interested group felt sure it 
could be ultimately accomplished. At this 
point a board member of the Children’s Aid 
Society offered money to finance a social 
worker for a year rather than delay help to 
the children while an organization was being 
formed. The staff of the Children’s Aid 
Society thought the county—with its 34,000 
people scattered over 824 square miles—an 
interesting setting into which a program of 
undifferentiated case work might be fitted. 
The county felt a bit at a loss to know just 
what a social worker was, but they were 
interested to find out, especially if she could 
do something about the “ do-less ’’ families 
who had long been thorns in their flesh. 

The newspapers were interviewed and 
welcomed the social worker variously as the 
social secretary and the county demonstrator. 
In choosing the committee to direct the 
demonstration, the chairman was selected 
first, and purposely not from the county seat 
which the rest of the county regarded as a 
bit “high hat.” The chairman had a wide 
influence in the county as well as some state- 
wide interests. His concern for social 
problems was genuine and he was a bit 
aghast to find them so close to his own door- 
step. The chairman guided in the choice of 





other committee members who included one 
or two wealthy summer residents, an under- 
taker, a doctor, storekeepers, and farmers 


who had the confidence of their small com- 
munities. In its final form the committee 
was representative of the county geographi- 
cally, religiously, and politically. 

Before the office opened, letters over the 
committee’s signature describing the under- 
taking were sent to prominent citizens and 
to the 99 directors of the poor. That does 
seem enough poor masters for 34,000 people 
but true to the tradition of its New England 
settlers the county had preserved the town- 
ship and borough system of Poor Relief. 
The county commissioners, the district attor- 
ney, and the judge had already been inter- 
viewed by the county chairman, and their 
co-operation enlisted. The first social worker 
was selected by the committee from two 
candidates suggested by the central office. 
The committee likewise selected and fur- 
nished offices and bought a Ford. They 
prepared an annual budget amounting to 
$4,000, and funds to meet this were sent 
monthly to their treasurer by the central 
office. 

The office was flooded with applications 
from the day it opened. Each committee 
member regarded himself as responsible for 
his territory and forwarded applications to 
the social worker. The population was prin- 
cipally native American, and a degenerate 
clan furnished many problems of feeble- 
mindedness. The over-crowded state insti- 
tutions, appreciating that the obvious prob- 
lem of feeblemindedness must be met before 
more constructive work could be done, co- 
operated in giving applications from the 
county special consideration. The first week 
of the organization’s existence the state 
police called for help, having arrested a boot- 
legging widow and then realized that nine 
very dirty children must: be cared for. A 
committee member found a family willing to 
shelter them temporarily, but to the amaze- 
ment of both committee and state police, the 
social worker produced relatives who met 
the emergency. 

Medical care for children referred was an 
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outstanding problem with the nearest hos- 
pital fifty miles away. The committee par- 
tially solved this by securing the volunteer 
services of local physicians for physical 
examinations. During the first year every 
kind of problem came—feebleminded chil- 
dren, delinquent children, crippled children, 
illegitimate children, neglected children, 
homeless children, besides many family 
problems involving desertion, poor house- 
keeping, health, and relief. A few children 
were brought back from institutions outside 
the county and placed in foster homes. At 
first the social worker took all the problems 
as they came, but it was soon apparent to her 
and to the committee that there were more 
problems than could be met by one person. 
As a result, some of the families who offered 
little hope of improvement with the skills 
now known to case workers were dropped 
after obvious problems, such as_feeble- 
mindedness or illness, were given attention. 

By the end of the year the new agency 
found itself with a case load of which three 
quarters was family work and one quarter 
children in foster homes. No money for 
relief was carried in the budget but this was 
frequently arranged from other sources. 
The end of the year also found the public 
officials friendly and a wide-spread convic- 
tion of the value of social case work in the 
community. From the beginning of the 
work, the committee had had the problem of 
financing a second year in mind. A brief, 
printed pamphlet was issued at the end of 
six months and distributed widely in the 
county. 

During the latter part of the demonstra- 
tion period committee members spoke at 
every possible kind of meeting—grange, 
church, strawberry festival, and the like. On 
Memorial Day every local celebration car- 
ried a Children’s Aid speaker on its program. 
All these efforts resulted in numerous small 
contributions toward overhead expenses, to 
which was added a lump sum granted by the 
county commissioners. For the second year 
the committee was able to take over two- 
thirds of the total budget, the central office 
carrying one third and looking toward fur- 
ther reduction another year. 

The year’s experience in social work 
revealed many problems. The first was the 


importance of replacing the antiquated sys- 
tem of poor relief with a county unit system, 
hoping that a trained worker could then be 
employed by the county commissioners to do 
the relief work. A single episode convinced 
the committee of the advantages of a county 
unit system, though practically all of them 
had voted against it a year or two before. In 
one small township a feebleminded family 
was brought to the attention of the social 
worker by the school which had struggled 
with it long and in vain. It was clear 
that institutional care was the solution for 
the family, but when it came to the problem 
of paying a yearly sum for clothing the chil- 
dren while they were in the state institution 
the local poor directors balked. There was 
no money in the township Poor Fund and a 
special tax would have to be assessed. The 
committee member in the township brought 
together the principal tax payers with the 
directors of the poor and the social worker 
to discuss the situation. The tax payers 
agreed that the children should go to the 
institution even though it meant an extra 
mill on the poor tax. The end result was 
successful but the committee agreed that it 
was needlessly difficult. Today they are 
working to secure the county unit system 
for poor relief in their county. 

The other outstanding lack is that of ade- 
quate health service. The committee has 
come to a realization of this and are discuss- 
ing the possibility of establishing state 
clinics and doing more health work through 
the schools. 

This rural county, which considers itself 
one of the poorer ones in the state, is think- 
ing of its social problems and has solved 
some of them. Organization in this same 
county could undoubtedly have been effected 
after a long educational program. It was far 
easier, however, to get money at the end of 
the first year from local donors who knew of 
actual children helped, than it would have 
been at the year’s beginning for a project to 
help children through a method with which 
the county was unfamiliar. As for the board 
member whose gift made the demonstration 
possible, reports of children helped without 
delay have been to her ample dividends on 
her investment. 
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EDITORIALS 

HE twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 

National Recreation Association comes 

at a moment when the possibilities of 
its program may well demand and receive 
the recognition they deserve. In 1906 most 
family case workers would have felt some- 
what apologetic if they had put an item for 
recreation in the budget of a dependent 
family. Theoretically they believed in recre- 
ation—witness the first public playground in 
America started in Boston largely through 
the efforts of Miss Zilpha Smith. But the 
public as a whole would have criticized 
severely any diversion of funds from the 
so-called necessities of life—food, shelter, 
and raiment—to the luxury of play for 
adults. We are still far from realizing the 
part that recreation can and should play in 
adult life, but some bits of straw indicate a 
more hopeful breeze. 

The Philadelphia Shelter for Homeless 
Men! found that shelter and food, important 
as these were, did not meet all the needs of 
the homeless unemployed men who were 
coming for care. Almost simultaneously 
with the opening of the shelter its sponsors 
called upon the director of the local Play- 
ground Association for help in creating 
recreational facilities suited to the needs of 
the men. They accepted the fact that recre- 
ation is not a luxury, not a waste of money; 
that it is a necessity if men are to keep a 
measure of fitness during a period of en- 
forced idleness. The results, according to 


*See page 76 of this issue. 








Miss Anderson, seem to have more than 
justified this point of view; but why is so 
obvious a need and opportunity ignored to 
the point of oblivion in so much of our social 
work planning ? 

During the War, recreation was given an 
honorable place in the program of social 
service to soldiers and sailors. Unemploy- 
ment, even more than war, throws men and 
women back upon resources that are meager 
socially as well as financially. Leisure time 
is the only thing of which they have an 
abundance and in its use they have had little 
or no practice. Only a part of this extensive 
leisure can profitably be spent in play but if 
that part is definitely budgeted it will make 
for a more effective use of the rest. The 
creative use of leisure time even under nor- 
mal conditions implies far more facilities 
and opportunities for recreation than our 
communities now have to offer; yet, para- 
doxically enough, in an unemployment or 
similar emergency the first item to be cut in 
the social work budget of a community is 
that which has to do with providing re- 
sources for recreation for adults. 

This tendency, and it is almost universal, 
suggests that there is need for greater inte- 
gration in the planning of our programs of 
social services. The National Recreation 
Association can offer leadership as it did in 
connection with the Philadelphia Shelter, 
but case workers have a responsibility to 
offer opportunities for this leadership to 
function effectively. As social work activi- 
ties become increasingly aware that their 
concern is not some particular segment of a 
human being—his work, his crime, his wor- 
ship, his play—but the social functioning of 
the whole man, we may hope to integrate 
planning for recreation into the fabric of 
our social work program. Perhaps by the 
end of another twenty-five years recreation 
in a municipal lodging house will be as com- 
monplace as playgrounds for children are in 
most cities today. 


HE Annual Meeting of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America will be held 
this year at Minneapolis, June 14 to 20, as 
usual coincident with the meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work. 
The only formal, prepared speech will be 
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Miss Colcord’s, on “The _ Interpreter’s 
House,” at the general family dinner on June 
18. Two afternoons will be given over to 
transacting the regular business of the Asso- 
ciation. ‘Thursday the Training Committee, 
the Pathfinding Committee on a Study of 
Governmental Relief, the Forwarding Center 
group, the Inter-City Conference Chairmen, 
and others will take up the questions that are 
of immediate concern to the group involved. 
These informal group discussions will de- 
pend for their value on the participation and 
interest of the people present. On Friday 
there will be a special meeting for board 
members and volunteers. The Institute of 
Family Social Work Alumni will hold their 
annual dinner on Tuesday, June 16; the 


Men’s Smoker is scheduled for Monday, 
June 15; the District Secretaries are lunch- 
ing on Tuesday, the 16th; and the Visitors’ 
Council will lunch on Monday, the 15th. 

It is hoped that the flexibility and infor- 
mality of the program (if it deserves so 
formal a term) will give opportunity for the 
discussion of topics that are in the front of 
our minds as the result of this difficult win- 
ter. The Association office holds itself ready 
to arrange for rooms for other meetings on 
Thursday afternoon, and to make possible 
breakfast, luncheon, or dinner meetings for 
committees or other small groups who may 
wish to discuss their common problems or to 
carry further any discussion that may be 
stimulated by some of the program meetings. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND RELIEF 


LINTON B. SWIFT 
Executive Secretary, Family Welfare Association of America 


N the long period of social, economic, 

and industrial readjustment which we 

face in American life, there is bound to 
be a continuing pressure for an increased 
use of public relief (sometimes under the 
guise of social insurance) as a palliative for 
existing conditions. Toward that pressure 
we may take any one of several attitudes, 
in accordance with our convictions, our 
fears, and our capacity for initiative and 
discrimination in thinking our problems 
through. 

We may on the one hand give enthusi- 
astic and uncritical support to all measures 
which promise relief from tax funds for 
unemployment and other forms of distress. 
We may, on the other hand, adopt a purely 
negative attitude of opposition, governed by 
our fears. Or we may attempt to assume a 
neutral position, balancing ourselves care- 
fully upon the fence. No one of these three 
attitudes seems to me appropriate for social 
agencies or social workers, whose basic 
functions include a responsibility for guiding 
public opinion toward constructive social 
action. 

The present pressure for governmental 
relief and social insurance is natural and 
inevitable under existing conditions. Mass 
production without social control is creating 
an increased sense of economic insecurity 


among large masses of the population. 
Work means bread, and when men can no 
longer be sure of work they will seek other 
forms of security. Along with this we have 
a growing social consciousness which refuses 
more than ever before to allow suffering as 
a result of economic distress. 

There is naturally much confusion as to 
the measures to be taken, and that con- 
fusion has been but little clarified by leader- 
ship from those sources in which leadership 
should lie. Among these sources we must 
include social work. As to certain phases 
of the problem the primary responsibility 
for guiding public opinion and governmental 
action rests particularly upon those who 
have had long experience in the administra- 
tion of relief through public and private 
agencies. In a widespread agitation for 
governmental relief and social insurance we 
as social workers cannot be neutral or indif- 
ferent, nor should we adopt an attitude solely 
of opposition, or of pointing out dangers, or 
of insisting that relief must always be used 
only as a tool of social case work treatment. 

We cannot be neutral, for we are already 
so much a part of the picture that taking no 
position at all means retrogression and pub- 
lic misunderstanding; witness the wide- 
spread assumption that the “ American way ” 
of relieving unemployment is through 
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private charity. In the first place, whatever 
may have been the situation in the past, 
nearly 80 per cent of the organized relief 
now given comes from tax funds, as indi- 
cated by statistics gathered from representa- 
tive communities by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. And as for the implication 
that either public or private relief is the 
American way of dealing with unemploy- 
ment, heaven forbid! If any American 
method of meeting unemployment is ever 
devised, let us hope that it will be something 
more fundamental than relief. But without 
leadership from those who know the limita- 
tions as well as the values of relief, this 
palliative may continue to be accepted as a 
panacea. 

An attitude solely of opposition to govern- 
mental relief measures, like most purely 
negative attitudes, is as unwise as it is futile. 
The pressure for such measures is partly the 
result of our own activities in the past. 
Both public and private agencies have suc- 
cessfully “sold” relief, and to a certain 
extent case work, to the public without 
stimulating other forms of social action 
which might largely obviate relief needs. 
In many communities voluntary agencies 
have built up a private relief system which 
is public in its essential aspects, and which 
can no longer be carried by the private 
agencies alone. If, as a result of these 
developments, the government must assume 
a larger share of the burden, we have a 
responsibility as to the methods to be fol- 
lowed, whether they involve social insurance 
or the various forms of governmental relief. 

And finally, the folly of an insistence that 
relief must be used only as a tool of social 
case work treatment has been demonstrated 
by recent experience. Assuredly we should 
insist upon the development of facilities for 
individuals who both desire and need such 
treatment ; but we must recognize that there 
are many individuals in whom a real capacity 
for social self-maintenance cannot be de- 
veloped, or whose situation is due primarily 
not to lack of personal capacity but to social, 
economic, and industrial conditions outside 
their personal control. The number of indi- 


viduals in these two general categories is so 
vast that an offer of social case work treat- 
ment to all of them may be impracticable, 
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however great its values. Realizing this 
fact, some family welfare agencies are meet- 
ing the present unemployment pressure with 
careful discrimination between the social 
services which can be offered the bulk of 
their families and the case work treatment 
which can be offered to only a few. 


Seeking a Positive Attitude 

It will be seen that each of the foregoing 
attitudes is governed largely by traditional 
fears. There is the fear that governmental 
relief will be passively accepted as a substi- 
tute for the development of individual 
capacity and initiative; that special types of 
relief will appear to establish vested rights 
for specified groups, and will be correspond- 
ingly difficult to change; that we may find 
ourselves creating category upon category 
of relief covering an increasing proportion 
of the population, without any comprehen- 
sive plan; and that we may rest easily on 
the false assumption that we are thus 
remedying social, economic, and industrial 
evils. 

All these fears are largely justified, but 
they should be met through a positive and 
not a negative approach. Millions are 
suffering from economic-industrial ills of 
which unemployment is but a symptom. A 
certain degree of suffering is a spur to social 
action; but our social conscience will not let 
us place the major burden of distress upon 
only a part of our population while we are 
seeking ultimate remedies. Is there no way 
in which we can meet these needs and meet 
our fears at the same time? 

I believe there is, though I have only 
tentative suggestions as to method. We may 
be able to avoid the tragic consequences of 
great public relief systems of the past if 
our public relief program is developed 
cautiously, on the basis of careful study, and 
distinctly as a tool of other forms of social 
action. Relief must always be a conscious 
and integral part of a larger social program 
designed ultimately to remove the causes of 
distress, through both a mass and an indi- 
vidualized approach. The social functions 
involved in such a program would vary with 
different types of relief and social insurance, 
but among those which might be a part of 
the legal responsibility of any governmental 
relief agency are: 
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(1) Study and interpretation of the causes of 
relief need. 

(2) Use of resultant data, through the con- 
ference method and other channels, for securing 
remedial action in appropriate groups (such as 
industrial groups). The way in which Miss 
Frances Perkins, New York State Dept. of Labor 
Industrial Commissioner, has used conferences of 
employers in securing voluntary remedial action in 
connection with workmen's compensation is an 
illustration of the possibilities of this method. 

(3) Legal authority vested in the agency to 
recommend remedial legislation, where the use of 
conference and other methods has failed to secure 
yoluntary action. 

(4) Investigation of individual cases of the par- 
ticular type of relief need covered, at least to the 
extent of establishing the claim for assistance. 

(5) Reference to other appropriate agencies of 
individuals or families who both need and desire 
social case work treatment; or 

(6) A staff within the agency equipped to assist 
the recipient of relief in making such environ- 
mental adjustments as may assure a_ reasonable 
degree of well-being; and in some instances the 


offering of : ; 
(7) Social case work treatment of personality 


difficulties. 

The first three of these types of service 
have sometimes been developed informally 
by governmental relief agencies, but they 
are rarely established as a definite legal re- 
sponsibility on a par with the responsibility 
for relief. Needless to say, they are in 
varying degrees a voluntary function also 
of privately organized relief agencies. But 
they offer methods by which the government, 
in assuming responsibility for the mere 
alleviation of distress, may discharge its 
concurrent responsibility for stimulating 
remedial action. They may to some extent 
become a safeguard against the false 
assumption that governmental relief in itself 
is a remedy for social, economic, and 
industrial evils. 

The fourth type of service (investigation 
to establish individual need, amounts, and 
type of rleief) is recognized as essential in 
any governmental relief agency. It does not 
in itself constitute social case work treat- 
ment, which may be offered as described in 
items (5), (6), and (7). These items we 
shall touch upon later in our discussion of 
special types of relief. 


Social Insurance 


There is much confusion in the use of the 
term “ social insurance,” which is frequently 
and loosely applied to relief given directly 
by the government to dependent individuals 
coming within certain categories fixed by 


law. Such measures, being based upon de- 
pendency, are nothing more nor less than 
relief from tax funds. The relief feature 
would be removed (though perhaps only 
nominally) only if such grants were made to 
all persons within a certain category (such 
as all persons over 65 years old), regard- 
less of whether or not they were dependent. 
Even with the relief feature thus nominally 
removed, there is a question whether such 
grants should properly be called social 
insurance. 

There is, of course, no question as to the 
use of the term as applied to funds created, 
under the supervision of the state, entirely 
by the group of beneficiaries or by others 
who have a direct responsibility toward the 
beneficiaries, to provide against such disa- 
bilities as old age or such contingencies as 
unemployment. Such measures adminis- 
tered by the state in the public interest may 
be properly called social insurance and not 
relief, since they do not involve contributions 
from tax funds and are not based upon 
dependency. 

Thus, even where unemployment insur- 
ance is compulsory and is administered by 
the state, if the insurance funds are sup- 
plied entirely by employees or employers or 
by both groups together, they contain no 
relief features. The employer’s contribu- 
tion may be considered as a part of the 
employee’s remuneration for services, and 
as based upon a direct interest in the main- 
tenance of personnel. The relief feature 
enters in to the extent in which the state 
contributes to or supplants such private 
funds; the only question then is whether 
state contribution should be regarded as 
mass relief for unemployment, or as dis- 
charging a governmental obligation to pro- 
tect society against the effects of industrial 
maladjustment, or as a subsidy to industries 
which (perhaps through no fault of indi- 
vidual employers) are unable to meet the 
cost of maintaining their own labor per- 
sonnel. But, however such a subsidy may be 
regarded, it creates a governmental responsi- 
bility toward the underlying conditions 
which it palliates, and it should be ad- 
ministered through a governmental agency 
charged with at least the first three functions 
in the social program outlined above. 

Social insurance in the foregoing sense 
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merits our careful study, as a means of 
developing mutual self-help and of spread- 
ing the cost of social maladjustments. It 
serves to place that cost where it may serve 
as a spur to remedial action. There are, of 
course, many questions which cannot be 
treated here, such as the relative responsi- 
bilities of federal, state, and local govern- 
ment in such plans, and methods of 
accommodating governmental and _ private 
initiative. We must always remember also 
that even social insurance cannot take the 
place of more fundamental efforts to prevent 
economic maladjustments. Like the soldier 
who thought that his war insurance policy 
would prevent his being killed in the 
trenches, we need to be reminded that 
social insurance does not prevent the con- 
dition insured against; it merely enables us 
to share the damage among a larger group. 
Special Types of Relief 

The self-help features of insurance, how- 
ever, are absent in financial aid given 
directly from tax funds to dependent indi- 
viduals or families coming within certain 
categories fixed by law. Among. these 
categories we have the “ dependent aged,” 
the “dependent blind,” and so on. Such 
assistance is nothing but relief from tax 
funds. It can be called social insurance only 
in the sense that it may “insure” against 
the suffering which sometimes accompanies 
economic dependency. But this is just as 
true of other forms of relief, public or 
private; like them, this type of relief in 
itself does little to prevent or to remedy the 
maladjustments (individual or social) which 
cause distress. It is but a palliative for such 
basic maladjustments. Since this also is 
true of nearly all forms of relief, we are 
not advancing it here as an argument against 
governmental relief by categories; we are 
merely defining our basis of discussion. 

Direct relief in their own homes to the 
dependent aged, the blind, or the otherwise 
handicapped, is indeed usually wiser than 
free institutional care. Institutional care 
(as a form of relief) we shall touch upon 
here only to remark that the facilities there- 


for are usually and almost necessarily 
inadequate from at least a quantitative 
standpoint. We recognize that such care 


should be offered only to individuals who 


cannot be adequately assisted in their own 
homes. 

There may be some question as to whether 
these types of publie assistance can best be 
administered through specialized agencies, 
or as part of the function of local gen- 
eralized public _ relief Both 
methods are followed in different localities 
at the present time, and their relative values 
should be explored. On the one hand it 
may be argued that there is an advantage in 
charging generalized public agencies with 
administration of these special types of 
relief, in that the “borderline cases” and 
those not yet eligible for special relief may 
also be cared for by the same agency, thus 
achieving greater elasticity and continuity 
of service. On the other hand, “ category ” 
relief may have advantages in calling public 
attention to specific types and causes of dis- 
tress. The number of cases in any one cate- 
gory may be so great (in some communities ) 
as to require a separate administrative unit 
and the development of special techniques. 

jut, whatever the governmental ad- 
ministrative unit, I believe it should be 
legally charged with at least the first five or 
six of the functions in the social program 
which I have roughly and inadequately out- 
lined. The first three of these functions are 
essential to the discharge of governmental 
responsibility for stimulating remedial 
action, if we wish to avoid the easy accept- 
ance of relief from tax funds as a panacea 
for all ills. The fourth type of service is 
generally recognized as essential. The last 
three mark a gradual approach, through 
individualization, to social case work 
treatment. 

We have raised questions as to whether 
social case work in its treatment aspects 
should necessarily accompany all types of 
public relief, and as to the extent to which 
it is needed in cases where there is little 
potential capacity for social self-mainte- 
nance or where the real difficulty is not 
personal but in economic-industrial condi- 
tions. These considerations, plus pressure 
of work and limitations ‘in facilities and 
personnel, may dictate the order of prefer- 
ence indicated in the services which I have 
listed. But the development of some 
mothers’ assistance and public outdoor relief 


agencies. 
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agencies has demonstrated the possibilities 
of social case work under public auspices, and 
we should lend our whole-hearted support 
to such agencies and to the appropriation of 
more adequate funds for their use. 

By far the most extensive development of 
governmental assistance has taken place in 
the form of generalized outdoor relief. 
Since this is the type of relief usually ad- 
ministered by county and municipal public 
agencies, and since it more nearly cor- 
responds to the varieties of relief given by 
local private agencies, it may offer more 
immediate opportunities for the develop- 
ment of governmental responsibility. 

! am keenly aware that what has been 


offered here is but a sketchy and inadequate 
outline in which many essential factors have 
been omitted because of limitations of space. 
The point of view presented is purely per- 
sonal, and is subject to change. But it may 
offer some suggestions to others who are 
as deeply concerned with these problems, 
and who are better qualified to work them 
out. They call for a positive and construc- 
tive approach on the part of public and 
private case work relief agencies, councils, 
and chests, including both professional 
social workers and laymen. Only through 
such an elastic and constructive attitude can 
social work continue as a living movement 
designed to meet changing human needs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN’ 


JOANNA C. COLCORD 
Director, Charity Organisation Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


HE year 1930 saw the publication of 

two frank appraisals of the British 

system of unemployment insurance, by 
persons who had been active in its inception 
and administration. Their conclusions as to 
the advantages and disadvantages of their 
scheme and the dangers and possibilities that 
it contains cannot but be of interest to 
American readers at this time. 

For those not familiar with the English 
scheme, a brief explanation is in order. Each 
worker in the insured industries, which now 
include practically everything except agri- 
culture and domestic service, must deposit 
with his employer on taking a job a blank 
book resembling the thrift stamp books with 
which Americans -.were familiar during the 
war. The employer retains this during the 
period of employment and is obliged by law 
to place in it each week stamps purchased 
from the Government, about one-half the 
value of which he deducts from the worker's 
wage. On leaving his employment, the 
worker deposits this book at a designated 

‘Review of Unemployment: A Problem of In- 
dustry: Sir William Beveridge. Longmans, Lon- 
don, 1930; and What's Wrong with Unemployment 


Insurance: R. C. Davison, Longmans, London, 
1930. (Pamphlet. ) 


Employment Exchange. This accomplishes 
two purposes—it registers him as seeking 
employment at his trade, placing him on 
what is known as the “ live register” and it 
serves as his identification and part proof of 
qualification in seeking “ benefit,” as the 
weekly allowance paid to the unemployed is 
called. If the Exchange can send him at 
once to a job, at his own iine of work, and 
with wages and hours as favorable as are 
current in the industry, he does not qualify, 
of course, for benefit. But he may refuse a 
job outside his trade, or at unsatisfactory 
wages, without disqualification. 

If he claims benefit, he must show that he 
did not leave his job voluntarily or was not 
discharged for misconduct, and that he is not 
unemployed because of participating in a 
strike or lock-out. He must also report daily 
or as directed, during working hours, to 
prove that he has not gone back to work. 

In the beginning, the Exchanges paid only 
“standard benefit ”"—a fixed sum per man 
per week, based on the number of stamps his 
book contained, and sharply terminated 
when that period was exhausted. There was 
no “means test”’ or proof of need; the in- 
sured person’s unemployment was his only 
claim to benefit. Successive amendments 








extended the list of insured industries, and 
added the privilege of drawing additional 
benefit at fixed rates for dependents, both 
adults and children; but there was still no 
necessity for the claimant to prove that the 
family’s resources were inadequate and his 
statements were accepted at face value with- 
out investigation, unless information was 
laid at the Exchange that the claimant was 
making mis-statements. The scheme rested 
on the innate law-abidingness of the British 
and on the sharp penalties which were in- 
flicted on those discovered in the attempt to 
draw benefit fraudulently. 

In 1921, however, consequent on the dis- 
location of industry following the war, the 
first marked modification in the system was 
instituted by the provision of two kinds of 
benefit. “ Standard” benefit continued to 
be that which a man had contracted for and 
paid for; but when that was exhausted, as it 
was increasingly in the disordered times fol- 
lowing the war, the unemployed person 
might apply for “extended” or “ uncove- 
nanted’”’ benefit. This was the famous 
“dole ”’"—a term which is commonly, and 
wrongfully, applied to standard benefit as 
well. 

The original scheme sprang directly out 
of the report of the Poor Law Commission 
of 1909, and one of its cornerstones was 
“no inquiry into the insured person’s needs. 
This is justice, not charity.” It was recog- 
nized, without being exactly admitted, that 
“extended” benefit introduced a new fea- 
ture; and while the opposition to “ inquisi- 
tory ” methods and the sheer magnitude of 
the task prevented any effectual individuali- 
zation of the claimants’ problems, there was 
set up in connection with the Labour Ex- 
changes a rather elaborate system of appeals. 
Rota Committees (later called Courts of 
Referees) were constituted to which any 
person might appeal whose claim te ex- 
tended benefit or dependents’ allowances 
had been denied by the manager of the Ex- 
change. These Committees were composed 
equally of representatives of labor and of 
management, with an impartial chairman, 
generally a barrister. Social workers were 
seldom found on them, and there were no 
means of investigation provided. If the 


Rota Committee upheld the Exchange, the 
claimant might appeal further to the Um- 
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pire, an anonymous official appointed by the 
Crown, and his decision was final. 

In a further effort to beat the devil of 
case work about the stump, another test was 
set up by the Exchanges. Where formerly 
the only proof of unemployment was the 
regular daily appearance of the claimant at 
the Exchange, he had now to make state- 
ments or show proof, in the form of a book 
signed by the employment managers to 
whom he had applied, that he was seeking 
work independently of what the Exchange 
had to offer—a signal recession from the 
original purpose of the Exchanges. “ Gen- 
uinely seeking work” (G.S.W.) or “not 
genuinely seeking work” (N.G.S.W.) be- 
came part of the vocabulary of the system, 
and benefit was extended or refused on this 
basis. The Act of 1927, commonly known 
as the Blanesburgh Act, removed the discre- 
tionary powers of the Ministry of Labour 
and abolished extended benefit by the 
sleight-of-hand process of considering all 
benefit standard, to be continued as long as 
the claimant could present evidence of un- 
employment, provided he could meet the 
slight condition of having made thirty con- 
tributions to the Fund during the previous 
two years. Transitional provisions, how- 
ever, made even this safeguard a dead letter, 
by postponing the date at which it should go 
into effect; and the so-called Bondfield Act 
of 1930 completed the process by continu- 
ing in benefit all the unemployed who could 
not meet the contributions requirement (in 
January, 1931, there were 455,500 such) 
but transferring this financial burden en- 
tirely from the Insurance Fund to the Ex- 
chequer. Such beneficiaries continue to 
draw their weekly allowance at the Employ- 
ment Exchange, as long as they are out of 
work, and there is no administrative differ- 
entiation between those receiving benefit 
from the Fund and those being relieved 
from the Government treasury. Many of 
both classes are, as has been said, going 
weekly to the Poor Law Authority? and 
drawing additional subsidies from relief 
funds raised locally by taxation—“ the 
rates,” so called. 

With the passage of the last two Acts, all 





* The machinery for local relief is supervised by 
the Government, not through the Ministry of 
Labour, but through the Ministry of Health. 
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pretense that the scheme rests on an actuarial 
basis has been thrown aside. It has become 
in effect, as is generally admitted, only a 
large-scale system of public relief, provided 
in the main from Government (or, as we 
should say, Federal) funds. The relief bur- 
den on the local authorities, however, far 
from being reduced, has increased enor- 
“ There is, therefore,” 
says Mr. Davison, “a three-fold system— 
benefit, donation, and out-relief—and_ the 
middle item of this trinity clashes with the 
other two, not only in theory, but in actual 
administrative practice.” 

We cannot here go into the minutiae of 
amounts of benefit paid at different times, 
“gaps”? in extended benefit between the 
dates when the various amendments went 
into effect, varying contributions exacted 
from employers and employees. At present 
the contribution from each adult employed 
man is 14 cents a week, from his employer, 
16 cents, from the State, 15 cents. The un- 
employed man gets $4.14 a week, and col- 
lects in addition $2.19 for each adult depend- 
ent and 49 cents for each dependent child.* 
The total cost of the scheme in the decade 
from 1921 to 1930 is estimated by Mr. Davi- 
son at over five hundred million pounds, and 
he states that something like twenty million 
wage-earners and their dependents must 
have shared in the benefits. 

In addition to the pamphlet under review, 
Mr. Davison has written a book called The 
Unemployed (Longmans, 1929); he was at 
one time connected with the Ministry of 
Labour which administers the Act, and he 
has lectured on this and other economic sub- 
jects at the London School of Economics. 

Sir William Beveridge has an even longer 
connection with the subject. He was one of 
the group which drafted the first Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act.- For seven years there- 
after he was directly employed as Director 
of Labour Exchanges, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade, in the Act’s 
administration. Since then, he has studied 


mously since 1921.8 





*See “Some Effects of the English Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts on the Number of Unem- 
ployed Relieved Under the Poor Law,” Helen L. 
Wittmer, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb- 
ruary, 193]. 

_ “From Unemployment Insurance, a monograph 
issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 1931. 


its development, written memoranda, served 
as a member of some commissions and as 
expert witness before others concerned with 
the subject. Now, as Director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Sci- 
ence, he has found time to bring up to date 
his monumental work on unemployment and 
the English unemployment insurance sys- 
tem. The original volume, first published in 
1909 (the year the Act was passed which 
established the Labour Exchanges) appears 
as Part I of the present volume; Part II is 
the history of all that has happened since. 

What do these two men think is right, 
and what wrong, with unemployment insur- 
ance in Great Britain? 

As to the principles upon which the orig- 
inal act of 1911 was based, they are in entire 
accord. Labour Exchanges having been 
established and functioning generally, there 
was need for a second line of defense, to 
cover the irreducible minimum of unemploy- 
ment involved in normal industry. Insur- 
ance against wage-loss was the answer. 
This must be compulsory and contributory, 
to guard against bad risks; there must be a 
maximum limit to benefit based upon the 
number of contributions paid; the rate of 
benefit must be appreciably lower than the 
ordinary wage; there should be discrimina- 
tion among the trades included, in respect to 
the insurance risk of the trade itself; indus- 
trial mobility between occupations and dis- 
tricts must not be unduly checked ; contribu- 
tions from the State would be needed, but 
only to the degree necessary to provide 
stability and security, and to justify govern- 
mental control; the scheme must encourage 
the regular employer and workman and dis- 
criminate against casual engagements; it 
must encourage voluntary provisions for un- 
employment (by labor unions, Friendly So- 
cieties, and so on). For the first ten years, 
these principles were kept within sight. In 
the years immediately preceding the War 
there was not an abnormally high rate of 
unemployment, and during the War none at 
all. In these years, the Insurance Fund 
accumulated a heavy surplus which, how- 
ever, was completely wiped out by the first 
years of post-war unemployment. Since 
then, as Mr. Davison says, “there has been 
no Fund but only a deficit,” with the debt 
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limit being constantly increased,' while the 
‘live register’ of unemployed, which hov- 
ered constantly during the ‘20's at about 
1,200,000 persons, had risen in January, 
1931, to 2,592,650. 

Since 1921, many of the principles on 
which the Act was first established have 
either been abandoned or so far departed 
from as to cause undreamed-of complica- 
tions. The authors of the two publications 
under discussion point, among other ex- 
amples, to these: 

The Employment Exchanges have never 
been able to fulfil their primary purpose of 
filling all available jobs from their regis- 
trants and of regulating casual labor, though 
their record is not to be despised. 

In the shadow of the companion scheme of insur- 
ance their own growth has been stunted and the 


thoughts and energy needed for their development 
as placing agencies have been devoted to the lesser 


service of paying benefit; atrophy rather than 
hypertrophy has been their danger. 
On the work of the Exchanges in de-casualisa- 


tion and prevention of chronic under-employment 
a more definite judgment can be passed. Here, as the 
Minority of the Poor Law Commission said, was to 
be found their highest utility. Here, in the leading 
case of dock and wharf labour, they have achieved 
just nothing at all. After twenty years it 
seems fair to say that the appeal to reason and 
public spirit in this industry has failed. 

The tendency to get labour in the old ways nor- 
mally and try the Exchanges in emergencies only 
has been common. Those who have then found the 
Exchanges unable to meet the emergency have sel- 
dom thought of applying to their case the common- 
place observation that a supplier of labour, as of 
any other article, on whom one wants to rely in 
emergencies should also be given one’s daily cus- 
tom; only in this way can he keep a stock at call. 
The statistics of the growing proportion 
of Exchange work that involves the cooperation 
of two Exchanges in finding work for men or men 
for employers in districts other than their own, is 
in itself a sign of their being used by employers too 
much for emergencies and too little by way of daily 
routine. The achievement of the Exchanges, how- 
ever, must not be underestimated. , 

If the Exchanges have not yet substituted an 
organized for an unorganized labour market, if 
their success has been least when it woyld have 
been most striking and is still most needed—in rela- 
tion to casual labour—they have proved themselves 
in peace as in war an indispensable piece of national 
machinery. (Beveridge, pp. 295, 312, 321, 
322-3.) 


The scheme offers actual inducements to 
collusive practices between employers and 
employees to mulct the Insurance Fund 
through part-time employment. 

*The Ministry of Labour Gasette (March, 1931) 


gives the amount now owed by the Fund to the 
Exchequer as £69,260,000. 
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Benefit is unlimited in duration, so that men 
neither cease to register because they have ex. 


hausted their claims nor have any motive for hold. 
ing over claims to a period of prolonged distress; 
though a waiting period of six days without benefit 
is still enforced at the beginning of each period of 

ontinuous unemployment, the rules as to continuity 
pes it worth the workman's while to register at 
once and whenever he can; short time is organised 
systematically so as to count for unemployment and 
to quarter the employees on the fund in their idle 
periods. (Beveridge, p. 348.) 

Many employers, in organising their business, are 
losing sight of their responsibility for affording 
their workers full time and continuous work. The 
existence of insurance benefit, on easy terms, has 
made all the difference. A decision to suspend 
operations every few weeks, when orders are slack, 
is more lightly arrived at when companies and 
firms know that the State will maintain their 
suspended workers and retain them in the district 
until such time as it suits the firms to resume opera- 
tions. Some employers, indeed, have found that 
they can lower their annual wages bill by largely 
increasing their staffs for a few days or weeks of 
intensive production and then reducing their labour 
force by one-half. In the Potteries, for example, 
where it was the practice for years to work four or 
ive days a week, work is now concentrated into 
three days, so that the employees may qualify for 
benefit. (Davison, p. 68-69.) 


No adequate program of vocational re- 
education and transference, has been de- 
veloped (as discussed by Beveridge on pp. 
307-309). 

Early provisions for refunds to industries 
and insured persons who showed a low rate 
of unemployment have been abandoned since 
there has been no surplus to refund. 

In the original scheme, Beveridge says: 

The argument of inequity between different 
trades and individuals was met partly by a whole 
string of rebates, refunds and other devices for 
adjusting premiums to risks or cover to premiums, 
partly by a promise of differentiation of contribu- 
tions later. The aim of these devices was not 
abstract justice alone; they had the design of inter- 
esting employers and workpeople in the solvency 
of the fund and so giving motives for reducing 
unemployment; they were as practical as the re- 
bates given by motor insurers to careful drivers. 
The unemployment fund was to be self-supporting; 
if the claims on it could be kept down, contribu- 
tions would be lowered; if the claims exceeded 
expectations, contributions would be raised or bene- 
fits reduced. By 1920, when insurance came to be 
extended to industry generally, some of these fancy 
clauses appeared not worth the complications that 
they caused. But the rule proportioning benefits to 
total contributions, the refund at sixty, and the 
limitation of benefit to so many weeks in a year 
were retained and still gave each workman ample 
reason for avoiding unnecessary claims; the new 
provision, under Section 18 of the Act of 1920, for 
contracting out under special schemes opened the 
prospect of a general adjustment of contributions 
to risks by industries. 

There was much talk of “ ‘ unemploy ment insur- 
ance by industries,” and in February, 1922, the 
Minister of Labour by circular invited associations 
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of employers and workpeople in all industries to 
consider the desirability of special schemes. The 
results were negative. In November, 1920, the gen- 
eral scheme had already come into operation; in 
the catastrophic depression of trade which followed 
at once, Section 18 was suspended, lest all indus- 
tries with low unemployment should seek to escape 
from paving for the others. When the embargo 
was lifted, employers and workpeople had got used 
to the general scheme, and insurance by industries, 
in spite of loud backing by professional critics of 
State action, proved to be a horse that would not 
run. Only two special schemes—for banking and 
for insurance—covering now together about 120,000 
insured persons, were established. Otherwise Sec- 
tion 18 remained a dead letter, until it was repealed 
in the Act of 1927. 

With the repeal of the provision for special 
schemes and the making of benefit unlimited in 
time, following on the disappearance in 1924 of the 
refund at sixty, unemployment insurance has _ be- 
come an insurance in which every attempt to adjust 
premiums to risks or, conversely, to relate the cover 
afforded to the premiums paid, has been abandoned. 
(Beveridge, pp. 290-2.) 

A scheme which was intended to be finan- 
cially sound insurance has been turned into 
a gigantic outdoor relief measure, which 
duplicates existing machinery for relief. 

It is not merely a question of the genuineness of 
a claimant's need, but of the propriety of relieving 
his particular kind of need out of a contributory 
unemployment insurance fund. The fund must 
carry a limited liability, and there is no known 
method at present of preserving this principle ex- 
cept by preserving a fixed ratio between an indi- 
vidual’s record of contributions and his title to 
benefit. Contributory insurance against unemploy- 
ment aims at nothing more than such a spreading 
out of a portion of the industrial wage bill as will 

ver the limited interruptions of wage-earning tc 
which most wage earners are exposed. (Davison, 
p. 8.) 

Unemployment insurance as introduced, was in 
two senses contractual. First, it gave the insured 
person legally enforceable rights without Minis- 
terial discretion and without regard to his other 
resources or private character. Second, it gave 
these rights in consideration of contributions by or 
in respect of the insured person; though the con- 
tract was compulsory, elaborate measures were 
taken to make it something like a fair bargain for 
each industry and each individual. . . . During 
the ten-year chaos from 1918 to 1928 unemploy- 
ment insurance ceased to be contractual in either 
sense: donation and extended benefit were discre- 
tionary grants and irrespective of contributions by 
the recipient. Since the Act of 1927 unemployment 
insurance has become contractual again in the first 
sense but not in the second; an unlimited benefit 
claimable as of right has replaced the old combina- 
tion of standard and extended benefit, but is claim- 
able, not for contributions paid, but by virtue of 
belonging to the insured classes. Moving from 
contract to status, the insurance scheme of 1911 
has become a general system of outdoor relief of 
the able-bodied, administered by a national in place 
of a local authority, and financed mainly by a tax 
on employment. (Beveridge, pp. 288, 289.) 


The present system discriminates unjustly 
against persons in uninsured occupations. 


Other large classes, whose moral claim is just as 
strong, are arbitrarily excluded from the scope of 
this new form of national relief. What of the un- 
insured workers, the small shopkeepers, pedlars, 
and a host of others working on their own account, 
and those in the occupations of private domestic 
service and agriculture? Why should they be ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of the State subsistence 
and have no other resource in their hours of need 
save the Poor Law or the new Public Assistance? 

There are many among those 100,000 in- 
sured persons who have already fallen on the hands 
of the Guardians’ who could prove, with justice, 
that they were every whit as deserving of State 
relief and that it was a mere accident of fortune 
that, at the critical moment, they happened to be on 
out-relief rather than on State benefit. (Davison, 
pp. 15-16.) 


The policies pursued by successive Gov- 
ernments have diverted funds entrusted to 
them by employers and employees and have 
discriminated against the good risks in favor 
of the bad. 


Confronted with a mass of unemployment, which 
was different both in quantity and quality from 
anything they had anticipated, each Government 
has ignored the principle of limited liability, on 
which the stability of the scheme depended, and 
has expanded the benefits to suit the need of the 
moment. [This] played havoc with the con- 
tractual relationship which was entered. into with 
contributors, and ignored the doctrine of 
the limited liability of the insurance fund. The 
original authors of the scheme had always 
laid it down as a principle that there must be a 
maximum limit to a man’s benefit rights, both abso- 
lutely and relatively to the number of the contribu- 
tions he had paid. In the emergency, during the 
torrent of unemployment in 1921, all these prin- 
ciples went by the board, and they have never been 
restored. All post-war Governments must 
go down to history as contributors to the confusion. 
Each in turn lived from hand to mouth and staved 
off the day of reckoning by putting unfair burdens 
upon the contributory insurance fund. (Davison, 
pp. 3, 11.) 

In 1925, after five years of the contributory 
scheme, an investigation of the records . . . 
showed that one-half the contributors had drawn 
all the benefit and the other half none at all. 
(Davison, p. 22.) 

There is no relation between the contri- 
butions and receipts of particular industries. It 
need hardly be added that there is nothing like an 
actuarial basis for the scheme as a whole. Bene- 
fits have been fixed at whatever seemed indispens- 
able to prevent acute distress or meet political 
pledges; contributions have been put as high as 
employers and workpeople would stand them; the 
resulting deficits have been met, partly by increas- 
ing directly the State contribution, partly by going 
more and more deeply into debt to the Exchequer, 
and raising the borrowing limit as soon as the limit 
is reached. (Beveridge, p. 287.) 


3oth of our authors continue firm about 
the desirability of unemployment compensa- 
tion, when properly organized. 


5 Local administrators of the Poor Law. 
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To pay insurance benefit to unemployed con- 
tributors as a legal right is obviously an advance 
on the old pre-war methods of poor relief, paltry 
relief works, or sporadic outbreaks of charity. 
Moreover, the contributory principle keeps in line 
with the other great social measures of the century : 
insurance against sickness, old age, and widowhood. 
Of all these schemes Unemployment Insurance 
probably stands highest as a factor in the social 
well-being of Great Britain. For ten years it has 
assured nearly the whole of the wage-earning class 
against the worst privations and miseries which 
are inseparable from serious unemployment, and has 
tided them over the lesser interruptions of income. 
; The finest achievement of the contributory 
method is that it has helped those millions of fami- 
lies who are in the middle ranges of working-class 
income to maintain their standard of life, or, at any 
rate, to prevent its reduction to a dangerously low 
level. They are the people who form the backbone 
of their class; they have a status to keep up, both 
socially and industrially. In their spells of unem- 
ployment, public relief works are utterly useless for 
them, and they never trouble the Poor Law. For 
them, one of the grim anxieties of their lives has 
been allayed. (Davison, p. 1-2.) 

The main danger of the present situation does 
not lie in the temptation to individual malingering, 
that is to say, in the possibility of inducing work- 
people to draw benefit when they could get work. 

Charges that the “dole” was helping num- 
bers of men to live in idleness when they could get 
work have been made incessantly in the Press, by 
local authorities, by public men. Whenever they 
have been investigated, they have been shown to be 
idle and irresponsible talk. Those dangers, 
in a sentence, lie not so much in the risk of de- 
moralising recipients of relief, so that they do not 
look for work, as in the risk of demoralising Gov- 
ernments, employers, and trade unions so that they 
take less thought for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment. (Beveridge, pp. 292, 294.) 


What are their suggestions for the future? 


In so far as unemployment today is due to per- 
manent changes of industrial structure involving 
changes of location, rather than to transient de- 
pression, it is yet more important than before to 
make labour mobile, locally and between industries ; 
it is yet less possible than before to leave men with- 
out guidance in the search for work. . . . 

The declining birth-rate involves a decrease of 
juveniles relatively to adults in the population, and 
thus reduces the average mobility of the whole; it 
becomes each year more important to prevent di- 
version into wrong channels of the shrinking sup- 
ply of adaptable youthful labour. The insurance 
scheme and the relaxation of the Poor Law are 
immobilising forces and need to be corrected by 
deliberate organisation. . . . 

The first step towards sound decision as to the 
future of the unemployment insurance scheme is to 
realise how completely its present differs from its 
past, and in the light of that realisation to face 
frankly the alternative courses open and all that 
each involves—the alternatives of getting back and 
going forward. 

One alternative is to go further along the road 
already travelled, to recognise the seeming logic of 
events, and to regard every person as entitled to 
maintenance up to a certain level, irrespective of 
any contributions paid by him, so long as by sign- 
ing regularly at a Labour Exchange he proves that 
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he is genuinely unemployed—that is to say without 
work, able to work, and unable to get work. ia 

The other alternative is to get back to the prin. 
ciples of insurance embodied in the Act of 1911, of 
securing to every workman, in virtue of contriby. 
tions made by him while working and by his em. 
ployer, the right to a definite income for a limited 
period of unemployment. This involves, on the 
one hand, an attempt to adjust contributions to 
risks of unemployment and, on the other hand, the 
organisation of some kind of relief to be given to 
those who run out of insurance. (Beveridge, pp, 


402, 403, 407-8.) 


Mr. Davison discusses three possible 
modifications in the scheme, and then comes 
out for this one. 


To retain a high-grade contributory scheme for 
the normal workers and hand over those who have 
lost or have never had any rights in the insurance 
scheme to the new Public Assistance Authorities 
to be relieved according to necessity. The Min- 
istry of Labour, acting in co-operation, would still 
be the agency for keeping assisted persons in touch 
with industrial needs. (Davison, p. 19.) 


The most interesting feature of his dis- 
cussion, from the viewpoint of American 
readers, is his recognition that case work 
(though he refrains from using the word) 
must be brought back into the picture. 
Under his proposed plan: 


On the local authority would fall the re- 
sponsibility for the subsistence of all those claim- 
ants who fail, for-any reason, to qualify for benefit, 
and the amount of such relief will be determined 
according to family needs. Investigation of family 
income is a feature of the scheme for which, in 
itself, no one can be expected to have any enthusi- 
asm; modern social administration strives to avoid 
it as much as possible. But it will never be elim- 
inated, because in the nature of many services it is 
the only alternative to an indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of relief to all comers. Full inquiry 
will be necessary in the applicant's interest. 
object is to find out how best to help a_bread- 
winner who has become one of the chronic unem- 
ployed, and not merely, except in the case of mar- 
ried women, persons of private means, etc., whether 
to help at all. In the future there will be a wide 
range of restorative measures available and, if the 
most hopeful and acceptable of these is to be pre- 
scribed, the fullest possible diagnosis of a man’s 
capacities and personal circumstance will be funda- 
mentally necessary. It is not a question of harsh- 
ness or kindness, it is a question of dealing with an 
individual according to his real needs, no matter 
whether cash relief is to pass or not. (Davison, 
pp. 35-36.) 


After proposing a scheme of re-training 
and migration, Mr. Davison says: 


For the whole of this branch of the work there 
might well be in every large area an expert “ /n- 
dustrial Selection Committee,” to examine 
all able-bodied applicants for relief and determine 
which were fit for placing or training by the Min- 
istry of Labour, which for test work under the 
local authority, and which were definitely to be 
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regarded as outside the industrial field. . 

The work of allocation performed by the Industrial 
Selection Committee will thus include the diagnosis 
and prescription of treatment. The Committee will 
perform a function of the highest importance for 
the well-being of the individuals affected. (Davi- 


son, pp. 52, 54.) 


The lesson which this experience has for 
America is sufficiently plain. If Sir Wil- 
liam Beveridge and Mr. Davison were asked 
to advise us in the present juncture, their 
advice, based on what they say in their 
books, might be paraphrased in this way: 

Social justice demands that the working- 
man be protected against the hazard of un- 


employment. A contributory, Government- 
enforced scheme such as that originally 


planned in England seems the fairest way 
tous. You need not fear that it will add to 
the demoralization of the worker, for it is 
unemployment itself, and not the receipt of 
benefit, that saps his morale. But you must 
develop, along with insurance, a_ flexible, 
widespread system of public employment 
exchanges; and you must at all costs avoid 
our fatal error of confusing insurance, 
bought and paid for, with relief out of pub- 
lic funds. Your scheme must face squarely 
the contingency that when a man’s contrac- 
tual benefit is exhausted before he finds 
work, any further assistance he must have 
from public funds is, and must be recognized 
to be, relief. 

And do not make the mistake of suppos- 
ing you have made any very fundamental 
attack on the causes of unemployment when 
you have secured a system of unemployment 
insurance. The influences that breed cycli- 
cal, seasonal, casual, technological unemploy- 
ment will still be operative, and efforts to 


understand and control them must not be 
relaxed. 


Relief of unemployment is after all a very bad 
second best to its prevention; once it is 
admitted in principle, that, either under the guise 
of insurance or in some other form, genuine unem- 
ployment can be relieved indefinitely by the simple 
device of giving money from a bottomless purse, 
prevention is only too likely to go by the board. 
The thoughts and time of Governments and parlia- 
ments may be absorbed—as they have largely been 
absorbed during the past ten years—in successive 
extensions and variations of the relief scheme. The 
fear of causing unemployment may vanish from the 
minds of trade union negotiators and open the way 
to excessive rigidity of wages and so to the cre- 
ation of unemployment. Industries practising 
casual engagement or perpetual short time may 
settle down to batten on the taxation of other in- 
dustries or of the general public in place of re- 
forming their ways. The immobilising influence 
of generous unemployment relief upon the recipient 
can be controlled by Labour Exchange machinery, 
simply and as completely as we choose. For its 
immobilising influence on the minds of Govern- 
ments and leaders of industry the remedies needed 
are stronger and may be painful. ; 

Unemployment remains, in 1930 as in 1909, a 
problem of industry, not an act of God. 
Solution of the problem of unemployment is . . . 
practicable today as it was practicable twenty 
years ago. The price of a solution is perhaps 
higher but it is payable in the same coin. “‘ Prac- 
ticability’ is never anything but a relative term— 
dependent upon the urgency with which an object 
is desired and upon the inconveniences which men 
are prepared to undergo in its pursuit. . . . It 
is not practicable for a nation to get a mastery of 
unemployment without being prepared to submit to 
some change of industrial methods and customs. 
The problem of unemployment—this is a point that 
cannot be too strongly emphasised—is insoluble by 
any mere expenditure of public money. It repre- 
sents not a want to be satisfied but a disease to be 
eradicated. It needs not money so much as thought 
and organisation.” The repeated lesson of twenty- 
one years since those words were penned is how 
much more abundant is money than thought, how 
much harder it is, for the cure of social ills, to 
change men’s habits and open their minds than to 
slit their purses—how much harder and how much 
more important. (Beveridge, pp. 294, 419-20.) 
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A STUDY OF INCOMES, EMERGENCIES, AND 
CREDIT IN DEPENDENT FAMILIES ' 


HELEN IL. CLARKE 
University of Wisconsin 


URING the recent agitation for the 

repeal of the Wisconsin Small Loan 

Act, the law which legalized the 
formation of small loan corporations in 
Wisconsin, some of the members of the 
University of Wisconsin Economics Depart- 
ment, including Professor John R. Com- 
mons, sponsored a study of the situation. 
The survey conducted by Mr. Burr Black- 
burn was favorable toward the retention of 
the law. Immediately those who were work- 
ing for the Act’s repeal set up a cry of 
partiality, citing the fact that the loan com- 
panies had financed the study. To have 
ready at hand, when the question should 
again be raised, necessary data obtained by 
and financed through the University and 
thus not subject to the criticism of protect- 
ing interests, a study of the Small Loan Law 
in relation to Dane County families was 
undertaken but had to be dropped because 
of lack of funds. 

An aspect of the study was picked up by 
six senior girls (under the supervision of a 
member of the sociology faculty of the Uni- 
versity) who were doing student case work 
with the Public Welfare Association under 
the same supervision. The original exten- 
sive project was modified so as to take only 
a sample of Public Welfare Association 
families and to study for this small group 
the entire annual income; the factors break- 
ing down the income by decreasing its 
amount or by making necessary emergency 
expenditures to meet such problems as un- 
employment, sickness, accidents; the credits 
given in the form of charge accounts, first 
purchases, and loans. 

The cases for the study selected by Miss 
Cora Jacobs, Executive Secretary of the 
Public Welfare Association, had to meet the 
following requirements: first, student inves- 
tigation should be no detriment to construc- 
tive case work; second, the family had to be 
sufficiently integrated at the time of the 
study to make it possible to get the informa- 
tion necessary for the study from a single 


‘A study made by Helen Barnard, Florence Coe, 
Verna Fidler, Dailas Hirst, Stella Phillips, and 
Grace Wittenberg. 


informant—that is, if family ties were 
severed there would be no household for 
which to get information; third, the em- 
ployers of the wage earners during this 
period had not only to be known, but to be 
accessible for verification of wages. Thus a 
few of the cases had to be rejected since it 
was impossible to verify any of the income. 
Later, as the number of possible cases be- 
came exhausted, we had to accept some in 
which it was impossible to check wages for 
the entire twelve months and even one in 
which none of the wages for either the man 
or his wife (who held temporary jobs) could 
be verified. 

Our aim has been to determine to what 
extent the seventy-five families have been 
able to meet their emergent situations on the 
basis of their annual income and to what 
extent they were forced to resort to credit. 
The number of families using various forms 
of credit has been correlated both with the 
total family income from wages and with 
the income presumed to be needed as com- 
puted by the Milwaukee Minimum Budget. 
It was the original plan to make such cor- 
relations with verified wage earnings but 
this was impossible because we were able to 
verify the wages of only 64 of the 112 wage 
arners (three of these wage earners were 
adult male relatives living in the family and 
contributing their small earnings to the 
family needs). One reason for the difficulty 
in verifying all wages was the fact that the 
women and children who worked were em- 
ployed irregularly or could not recall the 
names of employers. However, partial veri- 
fication of wages was secured in many of the 
other fifty-eight instances. 

Four hundred twenty-eight individuals 
are included in the 75 families studied. Of 
this number 275 are children under twenty- 
one years of age and 153 are adults. There 
are 97 children five years of age or under. 
Fourteen of these children come from homes 
in which the mothers are engaged in occu- 
pations outside the home. The working 
members in these families include 67 
fathers, 23 mothers, 19 children, and 3 
adult male relatives. In 49 families there 
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was only one worker, in 19 families there 
were two working members and in seven 
families there were three or four working 
members. 

These workers are engaged in every type 
of occupation such as manufacturing and 
mechanical trades, transportation trades, and 
domestic and personal service. Of the 112 
workers, 80 had one job during the year, 21 
had two jobs, 9 had 3, 1 had 4, and 1 had 5; 
47 of the 112 were occupied the entire 
twelve months, 40 were employed nine 
months or less. This does not present a 
true picture of the employment in the 75 
families because only employment for which 
a verifiable money wage was received has 
been considered. Farming and odd jobs for 
which the wage earnings could not be veri- 
fied have not been included. 

The average monthly wage income of the 
75 families is approximately $92. Those 
who have incomes above this average fall in 
the larger families with more than one 
working. However, although the larger 
families have the largest total yearly in- 
come, the amount of money available for 
each member of these families is the lowest. 

It is impossible to judge the family’s 
ability to live within its income unless the 
factors breaking down incomes are con- 
sidered. These factors include illness, un- 
employment, accidents, and marital and legal 
problems. Of the 107 ascertained emer- 
gencies (excluding instances of broken 
homes and garnishment) 55 or over one- 
half affect wage earners—24 being unem- 
ployed, 26 physically incapacitated, and 5 
arrested. It is impossible to estimate the 
economic effects on the family of the 52 
emergencies affecting non-workers. Corre- 
lation of types of emergencies and relief 
with the seasons of the year show no definite 
tendency of any emergency to predominate 
in any season. This may be largely due to 
the fact that our sample was small. 

Of the 52 families affected by illness with 
65 individuals ill, 27 were given relief; of 
the 22 families with 24 members unem- 
ployed, 12 were given relief; of the 11 fami- 
lies with 13 members involved in accidents, 
9 were given relief; of the 13 families hav- 
ing broken homes (in only 7 of these was 
the broken home relationship considered as 
a factor in breakdown of income) 5 were 
given relief; a family having marital difh- 
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culties also was aided; aid was given to 4 
of the 9 cases having legal problems. In 
all, 36 families were given relief. 

The exact amount of relief given by social 
agencies, private individuals, and organiza- 
tions to the 36 families cannot be stated: 32 
of the 36 families received $4,143.21, an 
average of $129.47 per family. 

Sixty-four families met with 113 emer- 
gencies, almost 2 different emergencies per 
family. Forty-seven emergencies occurred 
in families having incomes of less than 
$1,000, 43 between $1,000 and $1,500, 23 
between $1,500 and $2,500. Thus almost 
four times as many instances fall in the 53 
families with an income of less than $1,500 
as in the higher income class. Twenty-two 
emergencies occurred in families with in- 
comes above the minimum budget ?; 22, 
coincident with it; 69, below; and in pro- 
portion to the number of families in each 
group the families below the minimum 
budget have the greatest number of 
emergencies. 

Installment buying, charge accounts, loans, 
are three methods by which the families 
studied expanded or augmented their income. 
Thirty-eight, or half of the 75 families, 
attempted to solve their problem in part by 
installment buying. Over half of these were 
making payments on only one installment 
purchase during the period of the study. 

The five items most frequently purchased 
on the installment plan in the order of their 
frequency are homes, furniture, cars, wash- 
ing machines, and radios. Nineteen of the 
families were making payments on mort- 
gages. These mortgages range from $225 
to $6,600 and have an average value of 
$2,945.88 for the 17 mortgages on which 
the amount was reported. 

The majority of the installment purchases 
were made by families in the modal income 
group of $1,000 to $1,500. Of the 19 fami- 
lies above the standard budget 12 were mak- 
ing purchases; of the 37 below the standard, 
15 were making purchases; and of the 19 
families whose income was coincident with 
the standard, 12 were making purchases. 
This shows that 60 per cent of the purchases 
are being made by families having an income 
either coincident with or above the minimum 
budget. The proportion of families within 
each income group doing installment buying 


* The budget in use in Milwaukee. 
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was much greater in the higher income 
groups. For example, only 8 of the 23 
families in the $500 to $1,000 income classi- 
fication were making installment purchases, 
whereas 8 of the 9 families in the $2,000 to 
2,500 income group were doing installment 
buying. 

Fifty-seven of the 75 families studied 
used charge accounts as a_form of credit. 
These 57 families had 155 accounts or an 
average of about 3 accounts per family. It 
is interesting to note that 62 or 40 per cent 
of the total number of accounts are for 
medical care, whereas the remaining 93 
accounts are distributed among food, hos- 
pital care, rent, fuel, and miscellaneous. The 
question might be raised here as to the prac- 
tice of the medical profession in sending 
bills for services to families whose income 
could not possibly cover such an additional 
expense. It would seem logical that the 
doctor should either refer these families to 
an agency giving free medical care or adjust 
his charges to the family’s income. 

Thirty families had either one or two 
accounts. In 25 families the accounts 
amounted to $100 or less per family. In 32 
of the 57 families either unemployment or 
illness was a primary factor in making 
charge accounts necessary. 


The majority of the families having 
charge accounts are in the modal income 
group, $1,000 to $1,500. Considering 


charge accounts in relation to the Milwaukee 
Budget we find that of the 19 families above 
the budget, 15 had accounts; of the 37 below 
the budget, 29 had accounts; and of the 19 
coincident with the budget, 13 had accounts. 
According to these figures the proportion of 
families below the minimum standard hav- 
ing accounts is practically the same as the 
proportion of those families above the 
standard. The analysis of charge accounts 
correlated with the total family wage igcome 
reveals that of the 23 families in the $500 to 
$1,000 income group, 15 had charge ac- 
counts; of the 30 families in the $1,001 to 
$1,500 income group, 23 had charge ac- 
counts; of the 13 families in the $1,501- 
$2,000 income group 11 had charge accounts ; 
and of the 9 families in the $2,000-$2,500 


income group, 8 had charge accounts. This 


shows that when the number of families in 
the various income groups is considered, the 
families in the highest income groups have 
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the largest proportion of charge accounts, 

Only 25 of the families studied made use 
of loans as a form of credit. Thirty-five 
loans were known to have been secured. 
Five families were refused loans, two by 
banks and three by finance companies. Of 
the 35 loans secured, 19 or more than half 
were made by finance companies. The 
average amount of the loans secured from 
finance companies was $123.84 whereas the 
average for loans from all sources includ- 
ing banks, relatives and friends, the Public 
Welfare Association, and insurance policies, 
is $99.91. Twenty-three of the 35 loans 
were for $100 or less and only 3 loans ex- 
ceeded $200. When comparing the income 
of the families securing loans with the mini- 
mum budget standards, we find 7 of the 
19 families above the standard, 7 of the 37 
families below the budget, and 12 of the 19 
coincident with the budget, secured loans. 

Insurance may be considered a means of 
meeting future emergencies. In this study 
41 or 55 per cent of the 75 families carried 
a total of 167 policies. This is an average 
of four policies per family. In six families 
the amount of the insurance carried was 
unreported. Of the 167 policies, 75 were 
industrial policies ranging in value from $50 
to $500 per policy. There were three times 
as many industrial policies as all other kinds 
combined. The largest percentage of fami- 
lies having insurance is found in the income 
group from $1,000 to $2,000. The propor- 
tion of families carrying insurance in the 
highest and lowest income groups is prac- 
tically the same. Ten of the 19 families in 
the group above the minimum standard car- 
ried insurance, 18 of the 37 below and 13 of 
the 19 families having incomes coincident 
with the standard budget, carried insurance. 

We had hoped for a sample of Public 
Welfare Association families large enough 
to draw some significant conclusions regard- 
ing economic methods by which marginal 
families meet their emergencies. Our selec- 
tion was too small to draw any inferences 
about trends. We hope that similar studies 
covering larger samples for the low income 
groups as well as the high income groups 
will be made so that some valid conclusions 
can be drawn regarding wages in relation to 
interrupted income and the corresponding 
necessity for buying on the installment plan 
or for securing loans and credit. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ASE Srupies or UNEMPLOYMENT: Compiled 

by the Unemployment Committee of the 
| National Federation of Settlements. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1931, 
418 pp. 


Miss Hall? has succeeded in “ introducing our 
neighbors ” so vividly that Mr. Kellogg’s plea for 
ys to “think through our responsibilities toward 
the least of these men and women” must not fall 
on the deaf ears of either the tired social workers 
or the disturbed industrialists of 1931. The case 
stories of one hundred and fifty unemployed heads 
of families collected from all of the 
United States roll up evidence “that neither the 
workings of a divine providence, nor the things 
which they have individually done or left undone, 
are at the bottom of their misfortune.” The sim- 
ple, direct manner of their telling makes an emo- 
tional appeal that should stimulate to action—to 
better understanding of fundamentals in the daily 
job of all social workers—to a renewed awareness 
of the basic relation between industry and social 
work and to a program of concerted action lead- 
ing, hopefully, to the financial and emotional 
security which these stories show as essential for 
healthy and happy living. The care with which 
the study was planned and the discrimination with 
which the material was assembled keep a balance 
between the material needs for existence and the 
spiritual demands of life; “the effects on the 
spirit’ are not dramatized; through their com- 
monplaceness, however, they demand the stabiliza- 
tion of industry. 


’ 


sections 


The study was made during the prosperous 
months preceding the stock market crash of the 
fall of 1929 and comes with particular force in 
the present unemployment crisis. Living stand- 
ards lowered, recreation impossible, malnutrition 
stalking all members of the family, emotional 
imbalance with far reaching effects are the results 
of unemployment in prosperity as well as in 
depression. a 

It is inevitable that social work will be affected 
by the industrial changes that must come. Social 
work groups must be flexible and ready to meet 
them. Understanding and tolerance will be essen- 
tial. The National Federation of Settlements is 
helping toward this understanding by this study 
which shows the interdependence of fields of 
— work which are too frequently cubby-holed 
and thought of as functioning separately, often 
without due consideration for each other or for 


Introduction by Helen Hall; foreword by Paul 
. Kellogg. 





the people absorbing their time and_ interest. 
Common purpose and adaptability of generic tech- 
niques to specialized fields of action are to be 
found in the adequate and challenging presentation 
of the most disturbing and far-reaching social 
work problem of today. 
SARAH IvINs 
New York School of Social Work 


Richard H. 
Press, 


Psycur1atric Worp Book: 
Hutchings, M.D. State Hospitals 
Utica, New York, 162 pp. 

This small Word Book is designed to meet the 
needs of psychiatric social workers, psychologists, 
and medical students, and includes many of the 
commoner terms used in psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
and neurology. Like most works of the sort, its 
general value is limited by the fact that its selec- 
tions are somewhat arbitrarily determined by the 
compiler’s judgment of the need to be met, but it 
should be helpful to those who are so baffled by the 
occurrence of terms not yet included in ordinary 
lexicons that any supplement, however partial, is 
welcome. 

Grace F. Marcus 











A clear and thoughtful 
examination of the find- 
ings of modern social 
science regarding the 
family. 


An Introductory 
Study 
of the Family 


EDGAR SCHMIEDELER, PH.D. 


This book studies the factors 
which work for and against 
the integration of the 
family, and discusses pos- 
sible solutions of family 
problems. 


410 pages $2.50 
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Preparation for Social Work 


OR positions of responsibility and leadership in the various 
i | 


fields of social work special preparation is essential. 


The 


Association of Schools of Professional Social Work submits 


for your information and guidance the following list of member 


schools in which recognized courses in social work are given. 


Correspondence with individual schools is recommended. 


Atlanta School of Social Work, Atlanta 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Dept. of 
Social Economy & Social Research 


University of California, Berkeley 
Graduate Curriculum in Social Service 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Department of Social Work 


Fordham University 
811 Woolworth Building, New York City 
School of Sociology & Social Service 


University of Chicago 
Graduate School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration 


University of Cincinnati 
School of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indianapolis 
Training Course for Social Work 


Loyola University, Chicago 
School of Sociology 


McGill University, Montreal 
School for Social Workers 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Curriculum in Social Work 


University of Minnesota, Minneapociis 
Training Course for Social & Civic Work 


University of Missouri, Columbia 
Curriculum in Public Welfare 


National Catholic School of Social Service 
Washington, D. C. 


New York School of Social Work 
122 E. 22nd Street, New York City 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
School of Public Welfare 


Ohio State University, Columbus 
School of Social Administration 


University of Oregon, Portland 
Portland School of Social Work 


The Pennsylvania School of Social and 


Health Work, 
311 S. Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


Simmons College School of Social Work 
18 Somerset Street, Boston 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
School for Social Work 


University of So. California, Los Angeles 
School of Social Welfare 


Training School for Jewish Social Work 
71 West 47th Street, New York City 


Tulane University, New Orleans 
School of Social Work 


Washington University, St. Louis 
Geo. Warren Brown Dept. of Social Work 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


College of William and Mary, Richmond, Va. 
School of Social Work and Public Health 


University cf Wisconsin, Madison 
Course in Social Work 
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